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CHAPTER I 
THE COMING OF THE ‘‘Q ‘i BOAT 


ee HE war of ‘stunt’ and ‘hush,’”’ may 

be the future historian’s description of 

the great European clash of 1914—18. 
Once upon a time John Bull was able to enjoy 
his wars by his own fireside, soothed by the 
knowledge that those who fought were paid to 
do so, and that he could do much as he had 
done during times of peace. He could eat, 
drink and be as merry as he were able. He 
could read what journalists thought the army 
and navy were doing, or would do. He could 
enjoy victories and regard defeats as mercly 
steps to ultimate triumph. Then came the Great 
War of 1914, a war of Hush and Camouflage, 
Propaganda and Conscription, and everything 
was changed. 

The Hush and Camouflage aspect of the contest 
is nowhere better illustrated than by the special 
service vessels, known as “Q” boats. Their 
story forms a romantic, if brief, chapter in British 
naval history, particularly as they became con- 

13 
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siderabip:- ‘factats : cin, the failure of Germany’st. 
amiable endeavours to starve Great Britain into: 
submission. i 

Early in 1915, the “U’”’ boat menace first | 
began to show itself in the occasional attacks! 
upon our unarmed mercantile marine. With ( 
great cunning the Hun had realised that, in the! 
submarine, he possessed a weapon with whichi 
to endanger our food national existence by! 
sinking our food ships. There was in these early 
days of the war no really organised method of}. 
combatting the submarine; it was an entirely! 
new phase of warfare. (. 

When these attacks on and sinking of merchant™ 
ships first took place, it was most carefully gone“ 
into by the authorities at the Admiralty, and t 
they cast about for some method with which I 
to combat the danger. Many and various , 
schemes were proposed and tried, some with £ 
great success, others with none. }| 

After a great deal of consideration, it was 
decided to fit out three ships as decoys. The ' 
officers and men were carefully chosen; but © 
given no inkling as to the service on which * 
they were to be employed until they joined 
their ships. 

These vessels were typical tramps, picked up 
in the Bristol Channel ports, and brought round 
to a naval dockyard, and there fitted out for ! 
their dangerous mission. They were then sent ? 


! 
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0 Sea on a roving commission. “to: deboy:: ‘gud piekt 
the submarines that were attacking our merchant 
hips. ‘That was in October, 1915. 
- For months these vessels ploughed about with- 
yut even sighting a “U’”’ boat, but later on 
were most successful. Realising that here was 
me way of dealing with the submarine menace, 
he Admiralty started to pick up and 
idapt merchant ships for what at this period 
ey called the ‘“Q”’ service. They also had - 
ecially built a number of convoy sloops, which 
they converted into what appeared from the 
sutside to be merchant vessels. This later class 
vere very successful at the early stage ; but later 
‘n, owing to their fine lines being easily dis- 
inguishable by the nervous Hun, it had to be 
mproved upon. 

The Hun had a very good idea of what 
‘ merchant ship looked like. In a number of 
German submarines were two or three men 
who, before the war, had been employed in 
the British mercantile marine, many of them 
in ships that trade round the coast, or with the 
continental ports. 

I remember early in 1916 talking to an officer 
who had just brought into port some Germans 
fescued from one of the “U” boats. On 
approaching the port at which they were landed, 
the captain ordered the prisoners to be taken 
down below, and put in a place of safety where 


16.“ 0” BOAT ADVENTURES. | 
they “eo tic. oliserve the defences, approaches, , 
etc., of the port. One of the survivors turned | 
to the petty officer who had-dharge of them and | 
said : a 

“It’s very silly of you English to put us iowa! 
below like this. We know this port as well as| 
you do. I, myself, have been trading here for | 
the past fifteen years.”’ 

This incident alone shows the cunning with | 
which the Hun mind had prepared his submarine | 
campaign. In every ‘‘U” boat he placed, if 
possible, a man who was well acquainted, not / 
only with the coast line ports; but, and this» 
was very important, with our types of shipping, \ 
where they were to be met, and what sort of 
craft one might expect to see. This was a great 
point that had to be taken into considerationr 

‘*by a “QO” boat commander. It was of no use 

hi’. steering a course which would not tally 
with the appearance of his ship. At certain 
points on the coast of Great Britain one expects 
to find every class of shipping; but steering; 

north, for instance, off the west coast of Ireland, | 
one would not expect to see an Ellerman liner, | 

' and it would be very surprising to meet a little 
coastal collier out in about 18 degrees west 
longitude. 4 

The whole organisation, control and working ( 
of the ‘““Q”’ ships called for constant attention, | 
combined with knowledge of the merchant service / 
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on the part of the commanding officer. A 
trifling mistake in the disguise of the ship, in 
the course she steered, or the position in which 
she was, would immediately arouse the “U” 
buat commander’s suspicions. Once this was 
done, it was hopeless for the “Q’”’ boat to 
expect to do anything. The submarine remained 
submerged and fired her torpedo at the ship. 
What happened afterwards she did not care, 
provided she had hit the ship. | 

Coming to the surface was too risky with 
a ship of which he was suspicious. If 
the ship sank, however, he would come to the 
surface and amuse himself with deliberately firing 
and killing the survivors of the boat. | 

From nearly every type of vessel to be found 
upon our seas a ship was fitted as a “‘Q”’ boat; 
from little smacks, and small schooners, right 
up to the big 3,000 ton steamer. 

For some time, notably in 1916 and early 
1917, the Hun was very trustful. He would 
come to the surface, shell the ship and if, after 
the “panic party”’ had left, he thought every- 
thing was all right, he would come on at full 
speed on the surface, and finish his work by 
putting his. collapsible boat over the side and 
sending a party to board to sink the ship by 
bomb. This was exactly what the ‘“‘Q”’ boats 
most desired, and it was responsible for the 
undoing of a number of German submarines. , 
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Towards the spring of 1917, however, the 
Hun began to get very wary, and for a “Q”’ 
ship of any size it was almost imperative to take a 
torpedo; in other words to be torpedoed first. 
The ship was then ‘‘ abandoned,” and the gun 
crews lay down upon the sinking vessel, trusting 
that the submarine would come to the surface to 
obtain information as to the vessel they had 
attacked, her cargo, the port she had left, and 
that to which she was bound. This, again, 
was an ideal opportunity for a “Q” boat; but 
it required an iron discipline and _ self-restraint 
on the part of the captain, officers and crew to 
lie absolutely immobile upon a sinking vessel and 
await the coming of the submarine. 

Most of the earlier ““Q” boats were fitted 
with guns disguised in deck houses, with 
falling flaps, screens, etc. Later on it became 
apparent that the submarine was no longer likely 
to come to the surface and shell; but was going 
to fire her torpedo at a ship without warning. 
It therefore became essential that these ships 
should be better constructed. In the case of 
the earlier ships, with their cargoes or their 
holds full of coal, they would not have stood a 
dog’s chance if a torpedo had struck. They 
must have sunk immediately, as there was nothing 
to keep them afloat. 

The necessity therefore arose of introducing 
into them some buoyant cargo. Accordingly 


| 


: 
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the coal was discharged, bulkheads stiffened, in 
some cases new watertight-bulkheads added, 
. and the holds packed tight, in most cases with 
Canadian spruce deal. This timber was very care- 
fully stowed, and secured by angle-irons rivetted 
into the combings of the hatches. Thus, in the. 
event of the torpedo striking the ship, the wood 
would not float out of the hatches. This formed 
a very valuable support to a ship, which other- 
wise would have sunk within a few minutes of 
being torpedoed. 

The use of this wood was responsible for the 
British success in a number of the more famous 
“Q” boat actions. Many of these ships were 
torpedoed without warning, and it was this 
wood that enabled the ship to keep afloat for 
several hours whilst the “Q” boat commander 
destroyed the submarine. 

The accommodation upon these ships was 
very limited. In many cases twenty naval ratings 
were put into quarters which the Board of Trade 
had approved of for ten. However, the men 
did not mind, they were all volunteers. They 
were keen to sink a submarine, that was the 
idea with which they had joined the ship. They 
were one and all willing to put up with many 
discomforts to achieve this end. 

In the larger ‘‘Q”’ boats the accommodation 
was good; but when one comes to realise the 
strict discipline that had to be kept, and the 
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number of hours these men had to remain below 
decks, it will be realised how great was the 
strain put upon them. It would have been 
absolutely fatal in any ‘‘ Q”’ boat to have allowed 
a number of the men upon the upper deck. One 
of the first principles of the organisation of a 
“Q” ship was that so many men should be 
told off to represent the crew of the ship, which 
in peace time had been an ordinary tramp. 

Nothing would have so excited the submarine’s 
suspicion as to have seen an unusual number 
of men on board a ship obviously engaged in 
her own trade. Therefore no men, other than 
those detailed to act as the merchant ship’s crew, 
were allowed on deck, and thus a large portion © 
of the men had constantly to keep below, often 
under very trying conditions. | | 

No point could be overlooked by a “Q” boat 
commander. He had constantly to be super- 
vising the working of the ship. The men had | 
to be trained to appear slack, untidy, and dis- | 
respectful. They also had to be kept under an | 
iron discipline. 

One would see a seaman, dressed in dirty | 
clothes with a cap on the back of his head, 
slouch up to another man similarly dressed with 
his hands in his pockets. Nobody, unless they 
had been let into the secret, would have realised | 
that an officer had gone up to a man and given 
him an order, which after spitting and taking | 
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his cigarette out of his mouth and then replacing, 
he would casually proceed to carry out. 

This was one of the salient points of the whole 
of the “Q” service. In other words, the orga- 
nising and training of the men to appear as if 
they had been merchant seamen the whole of 
their lives. | ° 

Many days spent at sea on continuous patrol, 
without even seeing anything, was enough to 
dishearten the stoutest. If one went along the 
mess deck at night, one would hear the men 
talking among themselves. 

“Well, Bill,” one would say, “ here’s another 
day gone; but to-morrow let’s hope we'll nab 
a submarine.”’ 

This is what they lived for, the hope that 
they would the next day sink one of these ocean 
pests. 

The food supply of the “Q” ships was very 
well organised. For the most part they were 
independent units, having their own paymaster 
and stores. This officer was responsible for the 
payment and victualling of the ship’s company. 
He also took an active part in the ship’s fighting 
party. There were no passengers on board a 
“Q”’ boat. 

Later on it became very difficult for a “Q” 
boat to sink a submarine, as the German “U’”’ 
boat commanders had become extremely shy 
birds. They never approached a ship if they 
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could help it, or until they were absolutely 
certain in their own minds that she was 
harmless. They knew just where to expect an 
attack, often from bitter experience, and when- 
ever they came to the surface after having tor- 
pedoed a ship, they did so either dead ahead or 
astern, that is, in a position where no guns could 
be brought to bear upon them. 

Several “Q” boats were lost in 1917 with 
all hands. In March, 1918, the majority of 
the converted sloops were paid off from this 
service, their disguise removed, and classed as 
patrol vessels, while only a few of the smaller 
merchant “©” vessels were left to carry on the 
work. Their mission at this period of the war 
was extremely dangerous; the Hun knew all 
about them, he knew what to expect, and it 
required a great amount of practice, training 
and organisation to sink a submarine. Inci- 
dentally, the “OQ” boat also knew what to 
expect. It was a great game of bluff, a duel of 
wits between the two commanders. | 

The ‘‘Q” boat was a side show of the naval 
watiare. It was probably the most amazing 
side show that the navy had ever conceived, 
It was due to an inspiration of one of the then 
sea Lords. It was frankly an experiment ; but 
soon passed out of the experimental stage, and 
its success proved the idea to have been an 
inspiration. In fact, the ‘‘Q” boats multiplied 
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at such a rate as to require a special section 
of the Admiralty to. deal a their wants and 
activities. 

There was an enormous number of volunteers, 
from admirals downwards. One admiral went 
to sea in command of a ““Q”’ boat as a captain, 
R.N.R. The competition to get into the service 
was tremendous. The barracks were filled with 
officers and men who had volunteered, and 
everyone considered himself extremely fortunate 
if he were appointed to one of these ships. 

It was a service of anomalies. To see the 
officers and crew of some slatternly looking 
““Q” boat, as she nosed her way through the 
waters, would give the impression of a W. W. 
Jacobs ship, where the master addressed the 
first mate as George, and George, being the 
master’s brother-in-law, called him Bill. 

The officers and men were all called by their 
merchant service names. No one spoke of a 
wardroom, but of a saloon; in fact, all had 
practically to re-learn the names of everything. 
The methods of anchoring in the merchant 
service are entirely different. to those of the 
navy. No one would expect to hear coming 
from the forecastle’s head of a dirty old collier : 

‘‘ There’s three shackles awash, sir.”’ 

_ The. nondescript clothing of the men, the way 
in which they lounged about, the lack‘of cleanli- 
ness, and particularly the lack of that meticulous 
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sense of order, which is inborn in the man-of- 
watsman, the dirt and untidiness of the decks ; 
all gave the impression of “a rather more or 
less’’ system of discipline; in fact, she was 
undoubtedly a slack ship; yet in no ship in the 
navy was the discipline more severe. 

Amidst such surroundings all contributed to 
an atmosphere of slackness. Uniform makes 
the man, and it is the King’s uniform which 
men are taught to salute. Everyone realised 
that no detail was too small to be overlooked. 
Everything required attention, even to the me- 
thods of bending on the flags. The men got 
accustomed to using the merchant service terms 
for everything ; in short, they adapted themselves 
marvellously. 

- It was almost ludicrous to see these quaintly 
garbed seafarers moving about below decks with 
the smartness and alacrity which is to be found 
nowhere else but on a British man-of-war. The 
men themselves appeared to see nothing in- 
congruous in the situation. They had been 
perfectly trained. The whole thing required most 
careful rehearsing, and just as an actor has to 
practise before he can assume an air of careless 
nonchalance, so the crew of a “Q” boat had 
to be rehearsed in unseamanlike characteristics. 

Men-of-warsmen have, from time immemorial, 
been taught to carry out orders at the double. 
On walking round a battleship, men are to be 
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seen doubling here, and doubling there, some 
detailed for this job, others for that, but always 
in parties. In the ‘Q”’ service, however, they 
had to adapt themselves to the idea of the under- 
fed, tuunder-manned and over-worked merchant 
tramp. One man had to do what usually three 
men would do in the navy. They had to learn 
new methods of doing it; in fact, they had 
entirely to relearn practically everything that they 
had been taught. 

The navy and merchant service differ vastly 
in their modes and methods of doing things. 
For instance, in the navy most orders are piped 
round the ship. The old chief petty officer 
who came to a “Q” boat as boatswain, instead 
of piping his orders, had to adapt himself to the 
merchant service boatswain’s way of having 
them carried out, if necessary, pretending to 
erfforce them with: his fist. 

If it had not been so tragic, the “ panic party ”’ 
would have been a screamingly funny turn— 
a sort of Boganny Bakers, or Fred Karno’s 
Troupe. When ordered away from their ship, 
their duty was to create a big panic; in 
fact, to delay everything as much as possible. 
On one occasion the ‘“‘abandon ship party” 
carried this rather too far and succeeded in up- 
setting the boat, tipping three of the occupants 
into the water, one of them being finally rescued 
hanging on to the patent log line astern. 
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The object of the “panic party,” it should 
be explained, was to give the impression that the 
ship had been abandoned, whereas the fighting 
part of the crew remained secreted aboard, ready 
to let fly when the submarine broke surface and 
approached the ship. 

They had to do everything with obvious 
alarm, appearing terribly frightened, rushing here, 
and there, and everythere. They tumbled into 
the boat when she was being lowered, clambered 
out. again to fetch some cherished possession, 
which had been overlooked in their hasty flight 
to the boat. Finally, when they started away, 
they pulled in a manner which would have sent 
a man-of-warsman crazy to behold. 

Never in naval warfare had such apparent 
rabbles served His Majesty. It was a triumph 
of training over training, men were trained to 
be inefficient, lazy, dirty to the outward ap- 
pearance. Even when the “ panic party” had 
rowed away from the ship their work was not 
completed. It was their duty to lay on their 
oars some hundred yards or so away, apparently 
waiting to see the last of the old hooker; but 
in reality to await the appearance of the sub- 
marine. This manoeuvre was to _ persuade 


the submarine to come close up, man her 


gun, and probably bring a machine gun or two 
to bear upon the boats. In spite of this, they 
had to pull towards the ship, disobeying the 
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commands of the submarine commander in spite 
of his guns. This endeavour to decoy a submarine 
into a more suitable position required considerable 
nerve and skill. 

Often they were in considerable danger from 
the gunfire of their own ship. In a case of this © 
sort their orders were immediately to jump 
overboard, so as not in any way to jeopardise 
the chances of the “Q” boat sinking the sub- 
marine. Their duty came first: their lives after- 
wards. It was undoubtedly due to the careful 
handling of the “panic party’’ upon many 
occasions that success was gained by the “Q” 
boat. 

Those lying concealed on board the sinking 
ship had a rather difficult rdle to carry out. 
Lying face downwards in a ship that has been 
torpedoed and badly smashed up, without knowing 
from one moment to the next what is going to 
happen, is not the pleasantest experience in 
the world. 

-The boy who, while the ship was being heavily 
shelled, started to whistle a music hall ditty, 
and when ordered by his officer to keep silence, 
said that he felt nervous when he did not whistle, 
expressed the feeling of many on board, yet 
those men lay there, in some cases even until 
the ship was absolutely sinking without a murmur 
or complaint. They were always cheerful, they 
were always optimists, they were always hoping 
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that things would turn out all right. With such 
crews it is no wonder that “‘ Q”’ boat commanders 
were successful. 

Probably no phase of warfare is so exciting 
as that of the “Q” boat. The strain upon 
everyone, both of the “panic party,’ gunners 
and officers laying concealed on board, is almost 
unbearable. Gambling and horse racing are no- 
thing to it. The men ached with excitement, an 
excitement that had to be borne silently for 
hours at a time. Would the “ U ” boat approach 
close enough? Would the gunners get their chance? 
Would she go out on the beam and fire another 
torpedo, or—which was so often the case—would 
the submarine come to the surface some distance 
away and calmly go off and leave the torpedoed 
““Q” ship to her fate ? 

It was one huge gamble, and to see the sub- 
marine that had just torpedoed you calmly go 
was like rubbing salt into your wounds, especially 
if you had been so unlucky as to hang about > 
a year or two looking for the Hun, and then 
to be treated in that fashion. 

The excitement and suspense did not arise 
from the obvious personal danger in which the 
men are placed ; but from the sporting chances 
of the game. Were they going to bag a sub- 
marine, or would she escape? That was the 
question every officer and man unconsciously 
asked himself time after time during the action. 
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There was another aspect of the case. A “Q” 
boat has been torpedoed, her vitals blown from 
within her. Her engine room, boiler room filled 
up with water, and probably several men killed. 
The men are lying about grievously wounded 
and mutilated, the captain probably has most 
of his communication pipes broken, the bridge 
may be untenable. One of the “Q”’ boats” 
guns may incidentally have been exposed by the 
explosion, and this has to be hurriedly concealed. 
The whole business called for the utmost resource 
from everyone present. | 

To the wounded it was an almost unbearable 
situation. Their agony was intolerable and 
in most cases no assistance could be rendered 
them. Sometimes for hour after hour they had 
to bear their tortures in silence. A cry or a 
groan might warn the submarine that the ship 
had not been deserted, and she would imme- 
diately sink the “Q’”’ boat by a torpedo. 

The Hun learned to be cautious in the way 
in which he approached a shelled or torpedoed 
vessel; in fact, he learned to be cautious in 
the way in which he approached any vessel. 
Time after time the ‘““U” boat would track a 
ship during the day, carefully keeping out of 
sight, and at night get ahead, torpedo and sink 
her. A merchant ship did not stand an earthly 
chance. She could not see her enemy. The 
first thing she would know would be a terrific 
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explosion, and then the state of chaos following 
in its trail. 

Sometimes for hours the Hun would cruise 
about from a distance, examining a ship from 
his periscope, then he would come to the surface 
and continue examining her. If he saw anything 
which in any way excited his suspicions, he 
would immediately dive and probably come 
closer and examine her even more carefully 
through his periscope. At other times he would 
send in another torpedo to make quite sure of 
it, and take no risks, or he might clear out of the 
vicinity. All depended on the individuality of 
the submarine commander. The “Q” v. “U” 
boat actions practically resolved themselves into 
contests between the two commanders. It was 
a case of who could bluff the longest, and 
it was generally the case of the man in 
the worst position; in other words, the “Q” 
boat commander, who bluffed the Hun into 
believing he was safe. 

On the other hand, there were many actions 
in which the Hun won. On one occasion in 
particular, after sinking a “Q” boat, he came 
alongside the boats and picked up the commander. 
When the commander stepped upon the deck 
of the submarine, he was met by the commanding 
officer of the ‘‘U”’ boat, who shook hands with 
him warmly, and passed the “‘ QO ” boat commander 
into Germany for internment as the master of 
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a merchant ship. After what has been heard of 
the average submarine commander’s brutality, 
this was extraordinary. He was a sportsman, 
that Hun. 

On another occasion, when a second ‘Q 
boat came upon the scene to rescue the survivors 
of the one sunk, this game German submarine 
commander did not in any way interfere with 
the work. He could easily have torpedoed and 
sunk the other “Q” boat as well, but held his 
hand. | 

If the ‘“U” boat commander saw nothing 
suspicious about the ship he had attacked, and 
which had been abandoned, he would gradually 
approach nearer with the object, first, of ascer- 
taining that the ship was doomed; secondly, 
of obtaining her papers. This was very often 
the cause of the Hun’s undoing. In the early 
days the German Government took the submarine 
commander’s word for the amount of shipping 
he stated he had sunk, but after the German 
figures as to the amount of tonnage sunk had 
been disputed by the British Government, the 
Hun authorities required more definite proof 
from the “U” boat commanders. These com- 
manders each kept a record, and according to 
the amount of tonnage they sank, so were they 
rewarded, either with the Iron Cross or a suitable 
monetary reward. This method made the sub- 
marine commanders anxious to obtain proof of 
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their prowess, and they often ran risks which 
they would not otherwise have done. 

It is easy to imagine the feelings of a ““U”’ 
boat commander, who, having had bad luck 
through his torpedoes having missed, finally 


torpedoes a ship. He must account for his 


wasted torpedoes, so he comes up to the surface 
to obtain from the boat’s crew the name. and 
particulars of the vessel, and, if possible, get 
hold of her papers. This thirst for information 
was undoubtedly the cause of many submarines 
coming to the surface after they had torpedoed 
a ship. If a complete proof had not been de- 
manded. of them by the German authorities, 
the commanders would have had no cause to 
take these risks. 

The tension on board one of the ‘“‘Q” ships 
was at its greatest and strained almost to breaking 
point, when the submarine, having made up her 
mind that the ship was about to sink, commenced 
to approach. It was here that the great indi- 
viduality of the commanding officer was shown. 
He had probably, after hours of waiting, to 
hold himself in. He had to wait, and wait, and 
wait; in fact, until he had made absolutely 
certain of the submarine. There must be no 
chances taken. If the submarine submerged 


before he had vitally injured her, then his own 


life and that of his crew would not have been 
worth a moment’s purchase. 
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On came the submarine slowly, chugging herway 


_ towards the boats, which under the skilful manage- 
ment of the navigating officer, representing the 


> 


captain of the merchant ship, had placed them- 
selves in a position which, if the submarine 
approached, would be most favourable for the 
“Q” boat’s gunners. 

Gradually the distance lessened from 1,000 
yards to 900, from goo to 800, then perhaps 


- to 500. Now came the great test for the ‘Q’’ 


boat commander. Should he open fire and hoist 
the White Ensign, or should he wait and let her 
come a little nearer, just a little closer to make 
absolutely certain that the guns would get her ? 
If the submarine’s suspicions were absolutely 
lulled, she would probably come right up to 
the boats. 

Just as the submarine was getting close, the 
commander would hoarsely whisper down his 
voice pipes, “All guns stand y.” He would 
then give her bearing and range. By this time 
point blank, and then in a shout, “ Let go.” 

Down would clatter the flaps, and, before you 
could say “ knife,’’ the guns were off, the White 
Ensign being hoisted the moment “Let go” 
was given. 

Sometimes, however, the ‘U.”’ boat escaped, 
not, of course, when she had been lured into 
such a position as mentioned above; but when 
she had lain off at some little distance with no 

B 
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intention of closing, and the commander 
of the ‘““Q” ship had decided to stake his all 
upon a lucky shot. It was a desperate adventure, 
and it required desperate methods. | 


| 


CHAPTER II 
A SURPRISING APPOINTMENT 


N the summer of 1915, I was on the staff of 
the Captain of the Devonport Dockyard. 
My duties were those of junior assistant 
to a commander, who had the fitting out of 
armed trawlers for patrol work. I had looked 
upon this appointment as being more or less 
Permanent until the work had been completed. 
One Saturday afternoon, on my return to 
barracks from Plymouth, where I had been on 
business, the hall-porter looked up from his 
baper as I passed. 
“ There’s an appointment for you, Mr. Auten,”’ 
he said. 
“An appointment,” I said, stopping dead in 
my surprise. ‘‘ What is it?” 
“Well, sir, a ship called the ‘ Zylpha.’ ”’ 
35 
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I was convinced that there was some mistake ; 
but the man seemed quite definite about it, and 
added that the secretary wished to see me. I 
went over to the office, and found out that I 
was one of six whose names appeared on a special 
list that had just come through from the Ad- 
miralty. I also noticed that Iieutenant Gordon 
Campbell (now Captain Gordon Campbell, V.C., 
D.S.O., etc.) was one of the remaining five. He 
was in command of a ship called the ‘‘ Lodorer.”’ 
later known as the “ Farnborough,” and I was 
appointed to the “‘ Zylpha,”’ in which a lieutenant- 
commander named McLeod was to be captain. 

There was absolutely nothing to indicate the 
nature of the ship, or the work on which she 


was to be employed. I spent the rest cf the. 


evening in enquiring of all I met if they knew 
anything about the mysterious ‘‘ Zylpha.”” Some 
said she was a new destroyer, others an armed 
yacht, a few suggested that she was probably 
a trawler or a drifter. The last suggestion I 
dismissed, as I could not understand why a 
lieutenant-commander should be appointed to 
command such a craft. The thing was an abso- 
lute mystery to me and to everybody else, 
especially as the appointment had not appeared 
in the official list, but had come down secretly. 

I was fond of the dockyard work of fitting-out 
and repairing, and I did not particularly wish to 
leave it. Therefore the next morning I took my 
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appointment along to a senior officer and asked 
him what about it. 

“* I think that you’d better stop where you are,”’ 
he said. ‘I'll see if we can get it cancelled.” 

A reply came back from the Admiralty, however, 
to say that I was to join Oey: as my services 
were urgently required. 

‘Two days later, my relief _— arrived, I . 
packed up my bags and left Devonport, still 
utterly in the dark as to what work I was to be 
employed upon, or where I was going. I arrived 
atgPortsmouth about three o’clock one Wednesday 
afternoon in pouring rain. Having got my bags 
into a taxi, I proceeded to report myself at the 
naval barracks. Here, again, I sought for par- 
ticulars of my ship, and where she was to be 
found. Every person I asked professed absolute 
ignorance. Finally I decided to leave my gear 
at the barracks, proceed to the dockyard and 
try and obtain some information there. 

At the gate I asked the policemen in charge 
where the “ Zylpba’”’ was. They looked vaguely 
at one another and shook their heads. 

““She ain’t here, sir,” said one. 

“Never heard of her,” agreed the other. 
“What is she?” 

I, in turn, shook my head and, thanking the 
men, set forth again like Japheth in search of 
a father. 

At another gate, they were more thorough in 
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their methods. After a lot of turning up of 
papers and lists, one policeman informed me that 
there was a ship called the “ Zylpha’”’ laying in 
the Asia Bisin. 


Depressed by the weather, it was an abominable | 


day, and feeling utterly miserable, I decided to 
walk round the docks until I had. unearthed 
_the wretched “ Zylpha.” Through puddles of 
water, and over various things I stumbled, 
searching for what the Lords of the Admiralty 
had decreed that I should find. 

At last, after taking many wrong turnings, I 
reached the Asia Basin, but nobody was able to 
direct me to the ship. I then had to cross a 
long, narrow pontoon bridge by jumping from 
plank to plank, a by no means easy matter. 
Arrived on the other side of the basin, I again 
enquired the whereabouts of this by now most 
elusive ship. I asked a coal-heaver, who pavess 
in his work to look at me: 

“ There's only one ‘ Zylpha’ I know of,” he 
said, with the air of a man who announces that 
there is only one moon ; " that! s that old collier 
a-lying just ahead of you.” 


I looked at the ship he indicated. She was 


a dirty old tramp of some 2,000 tons. I gazed 
at her in disgust—I had recently been in a 
battleship. What in the world were they going 
to use her for, I wondered, and why had I been 
appointed her? She had obviously no speed, 
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and less accommodation; in fact, from the 
point of view of an officer, she was everything 
that was undesirable. My heart sank to my 
boots, and I felt that I had been let in for some- 
thing. I was half inclined to go back to the 
barracks and try and get out of it. 

On second thoughts, however, I thought I 
had better go on board, which I did. From a 
closer view she appeared even more undesirable 
than from the wharf. She had been loading coal, 
and: the dust lay about three inches thick upon 
her decks. From end to end she was absolutely 
filthy, added to which she was certainly no longer 
in her teens’. I looked about me, but there 
was nobody to be seen. I decided to investigate 
further, and amidships I discovered an old 
watchman in the galley. — 

He was every bit as depressing as the ship, 
as he sat pipe in mouth, reading a dirty piece of 
newspaper. 

“Is the captain c on board? ”’ I asked. 

He shook his head dismally. 

‘‘No, sir,” he said, “‘ but the chief officer is. 
If you goes aft and yells down the ’atchway, 
maybe he’ll ccme to you.” 

So aft I waded through the slush. On the 
poop, was an old-fashioned hatchway, such as 
are to be seen in sailing ships. 

‘“‘Is there anybody there ?’’ I yelled down. 

After some moments I heard a shuffling and 
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a hoary old ancient of sixty or more poked his 
head up through the hatchway. For a moment 
he surveyed me critically. 

“Be you the new chief mate?” he asked. 

‘“I suppose I am,” I said, ‘‘ but what’s it all 
about ? ”’ | | 

“Oh!” he remarked, ‘‘ you’re the man I’ve 
been waiting for. I’m leaving this ’ere ship; 
but them Admiralty officers told me I was to 
stay until the new chief mate arrived, I got 
to hand over my stores, get receipts, and then 
the master ‘ll pay me off.” 

In reply to my query as to who the master 
was, I was told that he had been in the ship 
for nine years and, as far as his venerable mate 
knew, he was remaining. As to the Admiralty’s 
intentions regarding the disreputable “ Zylpha;”’ 
her former chief officer knew nothing. 

All I could glean was that there had been some 
people down from the Admiralty, who had 
talked of placing guns aboard. They had, in 
fact, selected two or three gun-positions. This 


helped me a little; but, still, I was left in the 


dark as to what purpose the ship was to be put. 
The lieutenant-commander, who was to command 
the ship had, I gathered, arrived; but after 
seeing the vessel he had returned to the barracks 
disgusted. I felt I should get on well with my new 


skipper. Our tastes in ships would be a bond 
of union. : 
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I further enquired of the mate if there was 
any place on board in which I could live; but 
the old fellow shook his head dolefully : 

‘“‘No,” he said. ‘‘ You can see what the 
ship’s like. She’s jest upside down; in fact, 
she wants a good clean out. I’ve only been 
stopping oi board myself till you arrived.” 

' He was a most depressing old man. 

Finding that I could glean no further informa- 
tion, and as there appeared nothing for me to 
do that night, I returned to the barracks, where 
I met my captain. I asked him what on earth 
the ship was going to do. 

“Well,” he said, “it’s a great secret. We're 
going to put some guns on board, disguise them, 
and put to sea after German submarines.” 

‘Thus was I introduced te the “Q” boat 
service. The whole thing was to me a new 
phase of warfare. There were no rules to guide 
one ; in fact, all the Admiralty said was: “‘ Here 
is your ship, here are three guns,.get them 
mounted, put your crew into plain clothes, and 
go out and sink a submarine.” — 

The project, as anybody could see, required a 
great deal of organisation, and in the twelve short 
days in which we fitted out, we were rushed 
absolutely off our fect. 

The next morning I went down to the ship 
again, feeling a little less dissatisfied, but by 
no means happy about the affair. The first 
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thing I tried to do was to get a little order out 
of the chaos that reigned. 

The constructor came down and interviewed 
the captain and myself as to what we wanted. 
We did not know. We had not the faintest 
idea of what was required for this service. Three 
years later we might have told him; but then 
we were as ignorant as babes in arms, and all 
we could think of was guns, navy-phones and 
rattlers. These seemed to exhaust our ideas. 

The second lieutenant had joined me at break- 
fast when I was attacking boiled eggs. 

“Do you know what sort of a bus It is you have 
come to join?” I asked. 

He replied that he had not the foggiest idea ; 
but asked me to tell him. Having assured 
myself that there was no one who could overhear 
us, I explained that it was an old tramp into 
which we were putting guns, and that our object 
was to catch submarines. Incidentally I ex- 
plained that the commander and I were about 
as ignorant of the business as he was. As a 
matter of fact, everybody was ignorant, because 
it had never been tried. 

When we went down to the ship together, 
_ the second lieutenant looked about him with an 
air of bewilderment. Numberless dockyard people 
were coming and going, and their one object in 
life seemed to be to ask questions that we none 
of us could answer. This went on for days. 
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Seeing us in uniform, they made for us to a 
man. 

Where should they build this ? 

Where should they put that? 

Where did we want the flag locker ? 

What time did we want the victualling stores 
down ? 

Where were we going to have the ammunition 
racks ? 

How much water did we want ? 

When were we going to coal? 

Had we got all our boatswain stores? 

We had not the most remote idea of suitable 
answers to these questions. They might just 
as well have asked where we wanted the camel 
or where we proposed housing the giraffe. 

On every hand we heard the one cry, that we 
were finishing on Thursday week. It seemed ab- 
surd. Men were taking out bits of the engines, 
looking at them, then replacing them. Gun- 
flaps were being contrived, and guns placed in 
position. . | 

I was bewildered; but there was discipline 
to consider. Later I turned to the second 
lieutenant and proceeded to bewilder him. He 
has since told me that I did it very successfully. 
I instructed him to get out the owner’s stores 
from the ship, to go round to the navigating 
schoo] and collect our chronometer and charts 
and*see to the catering for the wardroom mess. 
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I could see by the look in his eyes that he had 
never befote done any of these things, and I 
felt better. 

He was a good fellow, and set to work to 
carry out my orders, doing extremely well. What 
he didn’t know, and he didn’t know anything, 
about the business, he promptly learned. 

The next thing to be done was to get some of 
the crew together. The commander and I there- 
fore marched down to the barracks, where we 
managed to persuade the drafting-commander to 
give us a petty officer with a few hands to super- 
vise and help clean up the ship. When they 
saw what was before them, they did not seem 
to relish the job at all. She was in a filthy 
state and full of vermin, and we had to disinfect 
her first and clean up afterwards. 

It must be remembered that we had only 
twelve days in all in which to clean up and 
clean out the ship, a quite inadequate time. 
We were at war, however, and the sooner the 
“QQ” boats could get to sea the sooner the 
*“U” boats would rue it. Accordingly, we all 
worked liked negroes at a job that was entirely 
new to us. The second lieutenant was set to 
work signing on the crew. He had no more 
idea how to sign on a crew than how to train a 
hippopotamus for the tight rope; yet he did it. 
In the Navy you learn as you go along. 

To me fell the task of purchasing civilian 
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clothes for the whole of the crew. It must be 
remembered that the crew had to appear as if 
they belonged to a merchant ship, consequently 
nondescript clothing was essential. 

One evening I went ashore, and in a back street 
of Portsmouth made tbe acquaintance of a 
secondhand clothes dealer, a child of Abraham. 
We proceeded to bargain for two suits of plain 
clothes for each member of the crew, numbering 
about forty ; one had to be fairly new and the 
other half worn. The old clothes-dealer rubbed 
his hands with delight. Such orders did not 
come his way every day. 

Next day he came aboard and solemnly meas- 
ured the men, as if he had been doing business 
in Savile Row. Later there came aboard huge 
bundles that smelt most evilly, and the second 
lieutenant was sent with a chit to the paymaster 
for the sum of sixty pounds. 

It is never an easy task extracting money 
from a paymaster; but when you tell him it 1s 
for secondhand clothing, you are liable to be 
convicted of fraud. Every paymaster in His 
Majesty’s Navy knows that the Board of Ad- 
miralty does not deal in secondhand clothing. 
However, the second lieutenant managed to get 
the sixty pounds; how he did it no one ever 
knew. He now wears the ribbon of the D.S.C. : 
probably he got it for that action. 

Then the bundles were opened, and the crew 
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proceeded to get into their new garments. Never 
have I seen such a ruffianly crew in my life as they 
looked when they had changed their smart 
uniforms for the garments brought by Shylock. 
One tall stoker was rigged in a parson’s coat and 
a bowler hat; there was nothing else to fit his 
manly form. He excited the admiration of his 
messmates.; but, personally, I thought the bowler 
hat was rather an anachronism. However, he 
seemed satisfied. Perhaps I should mention that 
the parson’s suit was supplied as part of the 
shore-going bundle. 

At last the “ Zylpha’”’ was ready for sea, and 
we left Portsmouth on the twelfth day after 
we had taken her over. Then began the training 
of the crew in their theatrical ‘“stunt.’’ The 
men threw themselves into the business with 
whole-hearted zest. The “panic party’’ was 
the prize item, and although there was much 
laughter and now and again a little horse-play, 
the men quickly grasped the idea and proved 
an astonishing success. One thing that probably 
helped was that we were all, officers and men, 
new to the game. Consequently, we could make 
allowances for each other. 

One of the things that struck me as peculiar 
was that some of the smartest men in uniform 
looked the most dishevelled and untidy objects 
when in civilian clothes. Never was there a 
stronger proof that clothes make the man than 
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was shown by the crew of the ‘‘ Zylpha.”” When 
I regarded myself in the looking glass for the 
first time after donning my “Q”’ boat clothes, 
I had to confess that I had dropped in my own 
estimation. I had hitherto thought that I was 
a much better looking fellow. 

After leaving Portsmouth we proceeded to 
the S.W. coast of Ireland, where for many weary 
months we tramped the ocean and practised 
assiduously for the day we all longed for, the 
hour that would bring us a ““U” boat. Those 
early days were very disheartening to all on 
board. For months we ploughed out to about 
18 degrees west on the trade route to America, 
turned and came in to an English port, but never 
a submarine did we see. 

On a number of occasions there were sub- 
marines in the vicinity, and we dashed about, 
as far as we could dash with out limited speed, 
everywhere, trying all we could to lure one nearer; 
for we were only the bait. It was the sub- 
marine’s business to find us, and not ours to 
find the submarine. That had been strongly 
impressed upon us. Whenever we got to a 
position where a submarine had been seen, we 
used to try and lay our course so that we might 
intercept ner; but time after time, when we 
thought we were absolutely certain of doing so, 
nothing happened. | 
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CHAPTER III 


 ] 


MY FIRST “OQ” BOAT 


5 a ‘‘ Zylpha’’ was my first “Q” boat, 


and naturally I was particularly interested 


in her doings, even after I had left her 


for another ‘‘Q” boat. ‘Time had mitigated my 


first impression, and we became excellent friends. 

A crew of men-of-warsmen can perform wonders 
with the least self-respecting collier tramp, and 
the “ Zylpha’s’’ crew had metamorphosed her. 
As I looked at her trim lower deck, it seemed 
incredible that she was the same ship that I 
had discovered on that rainy day, when I boarded 
her to find an ancient mariner-like chief officer, 
who welcomed me, not for myself alone, but as 
a means of his own escape. 

For a “Q” boat the “ Zylpha”’ had an ex- 
ceedingly long life, in the course of which she 
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met with many adventures. In time she became 
indifferent to ‘““U”’ boats, and at the sight of 
one would merely lift her squat bows in what 
looked like a disdainful shrug. 

One pleasant April morning in 1917 she was 
steaming along as if bound: for South America. 
It was about ten o’clock and a nice breeze was 
blowing, with just enough sea to cause the officer 
of the watch a little difficulty in locating a 
periscope, especially if it should show itself to 
windward. She was still under the command 
of ILjeutenant Commander J. K. McLeod, 
D.S.O. 

Suddenly the officer of the watch, turning to 
the corner of the bridge, spotted a low object 
far down in the horizon. He carefully looked 
at it through his glasses, and being uncertain 
as to what it actually was, he waited a moment 
or two and sent a messenger down to call the 
‘captain. 

When the captain arrived on the bridge, they 
had another look, and it suddenly disappeared. 
There was little doubt; it was a submarine ; 
but it was too far away for them to be absolutely 
certain. So many of these little motor launches 
in the distance closely resemble a submanmne, 
and many times have these been mistaken for 
*U” boats. 

The captain ordered the rattlers to be sounded, 
and when all the guns’ crews had reported that 
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they were correct, he told them that there had 
been a submarine a good distance away on the 
port bow, but she had submerged and was now 
nowhere in sight. 

Everybody on board knew what to expect 
next, and it was now that the captain and officer 
of the watch had to keep their eyes skinned. 
The submarine had undoubtedly submerged, and 
would lay a-waiting the merchant vessel’s coming ; 
she would then manceuvre herself into the best 
position to take her victim. 

Those on deck strained their eyes and waited 
for what they felt must happen. After about 
twenty minutes, the captain sighted a disturbance 
in the water some little distance away, and, 
sure enough, was seen the track of a torpedo 
coming direct for the forward end of the ship. 
He immediately put the helm hard over, and 
the torpedo passed just ahead, missing the ship 
by about five feet. 

When a submarine had usaesouaally attacked 
a ship by torpedo, she generally rose to the 
surface right astern. This the Hun did, but some 
distance away. Through a crack in the after 
gun house, where an officer was lying concealed, 
could be seen a glimpse of the long, lean ship 
with its hump of a conning-tower. 

The submarine was steering across the stern 
to port, and was steaming at a fairly good speed, 
with the obvious intention of taking up a position 
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on the ship’s port beam, about three or four miles | 
away, where he could best attack her. 

“He is getting out his gun,’ was passed to 
the crew through the voice pipe. Then came 
a flash, and in about eight seconds a report, 
shortly followed by a blood-chilling moaning 
noise, and then a splash. 

-A shell had passed over the ship; but no 
sooner had it struck the water than another 
flash, and again another shell passed over. 

It was probably the first time for most of 
this ship’s crew that they had been under fire, 
and no one was feeling very cheerful. The sub- 
marine kept up her firing, some shells falling 
short, but many others going over. The captain 
on the bridge did his utmost to shorten the 
distance between the two vessels. 

He continued his zigzag course at full speed ; 
and on each occasion when he turned in towards 
the submarine he tock a longer sweep; but no 
matter how cunningly the ship was conned, the 
‘‘U”’ boat each time saw it, and altered her 
course accordingly so as to maintain a parallel 
course. | 

A good forty shells had fallen about the seem- 
ingly inoffensive tramp, and then they began 
to fall very close. One pitched in the water 
right alongside, drenching everybody in the 
neighbourhood. The captain was manceuvring 
his ship as the shells fell. If an over was scored 
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by the submarine, the ‘“‘ Zylpha’’ would move 
a little from the ““U” boat so as to throw 
the Hun spotting officer out. Similarly, if a 
short one was scored, she would move a little in. 
Suddenly there was a plump, and one made a 
hit right on the water-line, but did not explode. 
It merely pierced the hull and lay embedded in 
the timber with which the ship was tightly 
packed. This made a fair-sized hole in the ship, 
into which the water began to pour; but it 
was soon blocked up by a volunteer, who went 
over the side with a rope round his waist, and 
managed to fix up two shot plugs in the 
hole. 

There was Sbyioualy’ no object in inside 
to let the submarine shell the ship lke this. 
She had evidently no intention of closing, and 
the captain warned his gun crews through the 
voice-pipe that things were getting too warm. 
The decks were littered with pieces of exploded 
shell, which must have come form the ricochet 
of a shot, or perhaps some ee had burst 
over the ship. 

“IT cannot close her,’ said the captain; ‘“‘ the 
only thing to do is to open fire and trust to a 
lucky shot disabling her,’’ and then he ordered 
“Stand by.” 

The fiftieth shell, the signalman had been 
sitting quietly in the corner of the bridge marking 
on a pad every time a shell had been fired, had 
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just wailed dismally over, when the captain 
gave the order to “Let go.” 

Down dropped the concealing flaps, and bang 
went the two 12-pounder guns. Both shells 
fell short. The order was given to run up the 
range dials and to go on firing as fast as possible. 
No time was lost, and again and again the two 
12-pounders barked at the enemy. The sub- 
marine had evidently suspected the ship from 
the start, as her tactics indicated, and she con- 
tinued her fire. 

Suddenly the spotting officer on board the 
‘“‘Zylpha,” with his high power glass, saw a 
flash and a cloud of smoke on the deck of the 
submarine between the gun-deck and the conning 
tower. Evidently a hit had been scored, and 
he yelled to the guns’ crews to keep firing as 
quickly as possible. 

The Hun after this suddenly ceased his firing, 
and started to spurt on at full speed. He had 
evidently been badly damaged in his hull, and 
could not submerge, and his only chance was to 
escape at full speed on the surface. 

This he proceeded to do, and the “ Zylpha”’ 
went at her utmost speed, but unfortunately 
she had no more than eight knots, the submarine 
doing a good eighteen or twenty knots. 

The “black squad” down below in the 
“‘ Zylpha ”’ stoke-hold shovelled for all they were 
worth. They realised the hopelessness of it, 
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and that they could not possibly expect to ;- 
overtake the Hun; but, on the other hand, one § 
did not know .what damage had been } 
done to him internally, and perhaps he might |: 
suddenly stop, in which case they would get |: 
him. The submarine, however, drew away, © 
and at last was lost sight of, going over the % 
horizon. ; a 
A wireless message was sent out to all vessels |: 
in the neighbourhood, and two or three destroyers % 
were rapidly close to the spot ; but the submarine | 
had evidently had time to repair her damage, | 
for when they went over the horizon after her, | 
| 

| 


she was nowhere to be seen. She had expended 
one torpedo, 53 shells, and a lot of energy, with 
nothing to show for it but a hole in het outer ! 
skin. a 

some six or seven months previous to her | 
encounter with the submarine the “ Zylpha’’ || 
had been a protagonist in an adventure which |: 
is probably unique among “‘Q”’ boats. Strange {| 
though the story may seem, it is correct in every || 
detail. 

She had been tramping about the seas for a 
year, laden with coal, on the look-out for a 
submarine: but without success; and in view 
of the torpedo attacks upon vessels without 
warning, it was deemed by the powers to be 
desirable that she should go out to Canada, 
discharge her coal, and load up with wood. She 
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made her trip out there in the later end of Sep- 
tember, 1916, discharged her coal in Halifax, 
and went up to Trois Riviéres to load up with 
wood. 

J ust about this time, when shee was half laden, 
the “ U-53’ appeared off New York and created 
-a great disturbance on the ea side of the 
Atlantic. 

The ‘‘ Zylpha’”’ was too late to get down in 
time to intercept her, but, as it was feared that 
there might te a recurrence of this spectacular 
display on the part of the Hun, she. was ordered 
to remain out there for the time. | 

A little later some trouble occurred between 
a South American state and England and America 
over the supposed harbouring of a Hun sub- 
marine, and the “ Zylpha ” was ordered down to 
the Mexican Gulf to try and intercept and destroy 
this pest. It had long been accepted and prophe- 
sied that the German Government would send 
out some submarines to operate on the Mexican 
Gulf oil trade routes, and try to throttle our oil 
supply. 

The ‘“‘Q” ship trudged round day after day 
m the Mexican Gulf looking for this submarine. 
Nothing, however, materialised ; yet reports kept 
coming in that she had been sighted. After 
some weeks of this ceaseless patrolling in these 
waters, she entered a West Indian Island port 
for coal, and was told to remain there until some 
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more definite information was obtained. She 
lay there for nearly three months, and officers 
and men alike were thoroughly bored and fed 
up. At home the submarine menace was acute. 
The ‘“ Q”’ ships were in the heyday of their career, 
and these officers and men, after over twelve 
months of continual ploughing the ocean, trying 
to lure a submarine, were marooned, as they 
termed it, out in this West Indian port. 

At one time they were utterly downcast, and 
were almost in a mood to do anything. Some 
talked of deserting and joining a local contingent 
going to the front, others that they should heave 
up the anchor. and go home. ‘They had all 
volunteered for this special work, and it was 
most galling for them to be on what appeared 
to be a wild goose chase. Finally, after three 
mouths’ stay in the West Indies, the “ Zylpha ”’ 
was ordered home; but a week before sailing 
the captain, in conversation with an intelligence 
officer, gained the following ne s. 

It appeared that an American of German 
extraction had bought an old German submarine 
from one of: the South American states, and 
had brought it up and secretly placed it in the 
harbour for his own purpose. It appears he 
was a director of a film company, and had 
got this submarine for the purpose of making 
a scoop in the film world, and producing some 
realistic attacks on merchant ships by film, 
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and planned an attack on a merchant ship, 
also hired. This duly came off, but a passing 
vessel had seen the whole thing. The attack 
appeared to be quite real, and the captain went 
into the next port and reported it to the autkori- . 
ties, who immediately spread the news brocd- 
cast. 

This had been the whole cause of the trouble, 
and the South American state, in professing 
ignorance of the submarine’s presence in her 
waters, was absolutely correct. AP 
_. I often wonder what really would have 
happened if the “Q” boat had come across this 
submarine, especially at a time when a famous 
American film actress and party were on board 
giving a special show. The ‘‘Q”’ boat’s crew, 
as one may fully realise, were not any too pleased 
to think they had been thus hoaxed. 

I have heard it stated that the “ knock-about ”’ 
cinema actor or actress gets an extra five or 
ten shillings a day, which is supposed to com- 
pensate them for the inconvenience arising from 
being thrown into canals, dropped from balloons, 
run over by trains, and such like happenings 
that are cheered in every language by lusty 
youths and maidens holding each other’s hands 
in darkened halls. , 

It would be interesting to know whether this 
five or ten shillings a day would have been con- 
sidered sufficient to cover the risk run by the 
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film submarine party had they known that a 
British ““Q”’ boat was looking for them. I 
have often longed to meet some of the members 
of this party and explain to them what would 
inevitably have happened had they broken surface 
near the “ Zylpha.” In all probability they would 
cheerfully have relinquished the extra five or 
_ ten shillings a day and, for the rest of their natural 
- lives, have played the parts of curates, school- 
- teachers, etc., in domestic dramas. _ 

' There is one little thing about my first “QO” 
boat that I had almost forgotten. It occurred 
as we were going out of Portsmouth harbour. 
The pilot who was on the bridge put his helm 
hard over to avoid some ship. This occurred 


just before we got to where the “ Victory ”’ lies _ 


anchored. To the pilot’s horror, when he at- 
tempted to put the helm amidship to steady 
her, he found that the steering gear had jammed. 
The ship had a good deal of way on her, and 
was rapidly heading for the “ Victory,’ and 
looked for all the world like rammiug her. The 
commander was in a terrible state, not knowing 
what happened to the captains of ships that 
rammed the ‘ Victory.”’ He realised that his 
career was finished if he had the misfortune to 
sink Nelson’s ship. . | 
Everybody being new to the “ Zylpha,” no 
one knew where to find anything, but someone 
managed to get hold of the engines and put them 
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full speed astern, and we thus got the way off 
the ship: In a few seconds the fault in the 
steering gear was located, and the “ Zylpha ”’ 
once more became amenable to control; but 
she is probably the only ship that ever tried to 
ram the “ YWictory.” 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE END OF THE “‘ ZYLPHA ”’ 


HE ‘ Zylpha ’’ was Commander MclLecod’s 


( 


first ship, and he was attached to her. | 


They had sailed together for many months, 
and had seen many things. She wasa stout, sturdy 


little craft, who nosed her way about in home — 
waters looking for submarines, and I am sure | 


she knew what was expected of her when the 
lock-out announced the approach of her quarry. 

Early one morning in June, 1917, the “ Zylpha ”’ 
set sail from Liverpool, ostensibly bound for 
New York. Her voyage down the Irish Sea 
and along the south coast of Ireland was un- 
eventful. No submarine had been sighted, nor 
had any report been received of submarines in 
the vicinity. After consultation with his officers, 


“ 


Commander McLeod decided to stand on until © 
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he was out to about 10 deg. west longitude, when 
he would return on the reverse course. 

In 1917 this area was the favourite hunting 
.ground of ““U” boats, and many a desperate 
fight was waged between them and their natural 
enemies, the ‘Q”’ boats. Sometimes one won, 
sometimes the other, and in many cases both 
were damaged, but managed to reach port. 

The ‘‘ Zylpha’”’ passed the Fastnet early in 
the morning, and continued on her way towards 
New York. The next day the sun rose in a 
wonderful sky of red, blue and gold. The 
officer of the morning watch felt how good it 
_was to be alive, as he walked up and down the 
bridge with elastic step. Only one thing was 
required to make perfect the day, a German 
submarine. Should we have any luck? That 
was the question every officer and man asked 
himself each morning. 

Eight bells sounded, and the officer of the 
watch was just looking to see if the sun was high 
enough to get a sight, when there was a terrible 
crash. The ‘ Zylpha’”’ seemed to rise out of 
the water, and then fall back again, the sea 
almost running into her scuppers. It was at 
this moment that every man had reason to be 
thankful for the carefully stowed Canadian spruce 
that had been hammered into the holds. 
This would certainly keep her afloat for a few 
hours at least. 
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The torpedo had entered the port side of the | 
engine room, and almost at once the water was | 
over the tops of the cylinders. One poor engineer, , 
who was having a wash behind the condenser, 
was killed instantly. How the remainder of the | 
“black squad’’ who were on watch escaped 
was a mystery. No one will need to be told 
that they tumbled up the iron ladders with a 
speed suggestive of the Olympic Games. They 
all arrived on deck in a breathless and surprised 
condition, all with the exception of the unfortunate 
engineer who had been killed. This man had 
been third engineer on the ship before the Ad- 
miralty had taken her over. | 
- At the time the torpedo stack the chief | 
steward had just left the purser’s stores, after 
drawing some articles necessary for the day’s 
consumption. At the moment of the explosion 
he was walking aft. He could have been only 
fifteen feet away from the spot where the torpedo 
struck. The next thing he remembered was 
finding himself sprawling on the deck some 
twenty feet further off. His stores had disap- 
peared, he never saw them again, and he was 
in considerable doubt as to how he covered that 
twenty feet. On picking himself up, he was 
greatly surprised to find that he was in no way 
hurt, although a little shaken. 

Soon after the crash there was a noise of 
breaking glass, and the poop was inundated with — 
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a fall of water, as if a water spout had suddenly 
burst over the ship. 

Those officers who, at the time of the explosion, 
were dressing in their cabins situated round the 
wardroom in the poop, imagined that their last 
moment had come, and confessed that they felt 
that the ship was being rapidly swallowed up. 

Everybody, however, quickly pulled themselves | 
together and doubled to their gun positions, 
which were placed high up in this ship, so as 
to be clear of all obstructions, and thus give 
the gun crews a reasonable chance of hitting 
a ““U”’ boat, even though their ship were sinking. 

The officers in charge of quarters reported 
their stations “correct ’’ to the commander on 
the bridge, who then ordered the “ panic party ”’ 
to leave the vessel, while he and the gun crews 
remained concealed on board. 

The “ panic party’ pushed off with an awful 
clatter, or so it seemed to the concealed gun 
crews, whose nerves were strung to concert 
pitch. 

The sun continued to shine, and the boats 
crews pulled about the flat calm sea, in the hope 
of being able to lead the submarine—should she 
show herself—into a position where the “ Zylpha’s”’ 
guns could best bear. For fully ninety minutes 
the guns crews lay doggo upon the ship, and 
the men in the boats rested upon their oars off 
the bows, watching and waiting for a sign from 
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the ‘“U” boat. By all the laws of ‘'Q” boat 
warfare, it was her move. 
At last a message came down the voice pipe | 
to the waiting guns crews; but it was not the - 
message for which they were waiting. | 
‘Submarine in sight dead ahead on the sur- ‘ 
face,’’ called Commander McLeod, “ but it’s a I 
great distance away.” A few minutes elapsed, | 
then again the voice, “I think she’s steering 
away from us.” More minutes elapsed, tinctured | 
by imprecations from the crew. Then again the 
commander’s voice—‘ She’s almost out of sight, | 
only a speck on the horizon.” 
Then it was that the crew of the “ Zylpha ” | 
gave full expression to their views upon German | 
submarines that torpedoed “‘ harmless merchant © 
ships,” and then disappeared without coming to 
gloat over the tortures of the vanquished. | 
There was a sense of injury abroad. They . 
had been torpedoed and the ship floating, thanks 
to the wood in her hold. ‘They had carried out | 
their usual routine in detail. They had lain 
doggo for nearly two hours. The “ abandoned 
ship party’’ had carried out its duties to the 
letter. Now the Hun, instead of approaching | 
to see what had happened, was calmly steaming ; 
off. indifferent as to what tight happen to the 
crew of the doomed ship. At the time it probably 
did not strike anybody that the commander of | 
the submarine was doing the right thing according | 
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to his lights. That is to say, running no risks. 
ihe “‘ Zylpha’’ was now in a sorry plight. 
Her engines were done for, and she was afloat 
‘only by virtue of the bouyancy of her wood 
cargo. The nearest land lay 180 miles distant. 
Luckily, the wireless was working, so the com- 
mander ordered the operator to send out S.O.S. 
‘signals on his emergency gear, which, having 
-only a short range, could not reach a land 
station. 
The signal was picked up by an American 
destroyer, and later the crew of the “ Zylpha”’ 
observed a long, grey hull coming over the 
, horizon on the starboard quarter. When the 
destroyer reached the “ Zylpha,’’ Commander 
McLeod ordered’ all the engine-room staff, with 
the exception. of the chief engineer, who was 
a splendid fellow and begged to be allowed to 
remain on board, into one of the lifeboats, and 
transferred them to the destroyer. With them 
‘went one or two stewards and some other ratings 
who, by reason of the shock, were not fit to stay 
on board a sinking ship. 

It was pathetic to see them grab their most 
cherished possessions, and tumble into the boat, 
‘now level with the bulwarks, since the ship — 
had settled further down into the water. The 
stokers especially earned compassion. The stoke- 
hold had fifteen feet of water in it, and although 


many of them did not want to leave, it was 
’ D 
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no use keeping too many men on board a ship 
that might go down at any moment. 

Many times these men had played at the game | 
of ‘abandoning ship,” now they were doing ( 
it in real earnest, and they looked regretfully . 
at the ‘‘ Zylpha,”’ whose fate seemed certain. | 

The majority of them had served in the 
“Zylpha’’ for some twenty months, and | 
they were sad at leaving their old home under , 
such conditions, and after so many happy and | 
strenuous times spent in her. f 

The commander, however, saw that it wouid | 
be useless keeping a lot of men on board when! 
the ship was in such a critical state, and the men 3 
on their part had learned to obey orders, although 
it was obvious in this case they, did so with 
reluctance. | 

The destroyer very wisely was taking no risks. , 
She stopped for hardly sixty seconds to take. 
aboard the men, and then continued in a ceaseless | 
zigzag round the ship, in case the submarine! 
should have changed her mind and come back. 
to have another go at the “ Zylpha.” 

Meanwhile, those left on board got out the 
hand-pumps, sounded the wells and generally| 
prepared themselves to try and keep the ship; 
afloat. She was fairly dry forward; but in 
No. 3, No. 4, and the after holds there was 
a lot of water. The pumps were put into No. 3 
and No. 4 bilges, and the crew formed into! 
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watches ; officers, chief engineer, doctor, pay- 
master, together with the sailors, all bore a hand. 

The destroyer continued her patrol round the 
ship, and begged by her long distance wireless 
for a tug to be sent to the “ Zylpha’s ’’ assistance. 
Look-outs were posted from among those not 
actually working the pumps, and an officer paced 
the bridge as if nothing had happened. One 
and all hoped that Fate would be kind and enable 
them to get their ship into port, where she could 
be .patched up for further service and, inci- 
dentally, they would get “a nice drop of leave 
thrown in.’ 

For twenty-four hours this went on. The 
pumps clanked their monotonous note, the water 
spurted up and streamed across the deck, and 
when relieved the men threw themselves down > 
anywhere to rest their aching limbs. Alt the 
while the destroyer churned up the adjacent 
water with her ceaseless zigzagging vigil. 

At noon the. next day the hearts of all on 
board sank within them. The destroyer signalled 
‘* Am nearly out of fuel, must return to harbour, 
will send assistance. Good-bye and good luck.’’ — 
And with three rousing cheers she showed 
them her heels. 

This was indeed a sorry blow for the officers 
and men of the ‘“ Zylpha.” The morning had 
dawned cold and threatening, and although the 
water was being kept under in No. 3 and No. 4 
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holds, few could say when a bulkhead would 
give way as the result of the water rolling to 
and fro in the engine room with each motion of 
the ship. | 

_ By noon a breeze sprang up from the 8.W., 
which in those waters is a threatening quarter, 
and the outlook became more than ever ominous. 
The only thing to do was to set what stay 
and tri-sails there were on board, and try 
and get to port under her own sail. But.a 
2,000-ton ship, with her engine room and stoke- 
hold full of water, and the after holds more or 
less water-logged, is not an easy thing to sail 
with such canvas as could be improvised. 

At last, however, she. began to forge slowly 
ahead, with her lifeboats and raft towing astern 
in case of emergency. East was the course, 
and east the helmsman tried to keep her, while 
the navigator took what sights he could when 
the sun peeped out from behind the clouds, trying 
to convince himself that she was really as near 
the shore as he made her. Sight after sight 
he took, and worked each out with meticulous 
care; but they all came out very much the 
same, about 180 miles from the nearest land. 

The speed the “ Zylpha ’’ seemed to be making 
was about a knot an hour, more lee than headway, 
and Commander Mcleod talked with his officers 
of a nice little sandy bay he knew where he 
could beach the ship. 
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“Perhaps we might make it to-morrow,” he 
said, knowing full well that it was imposei le. 

The wind increased, and at about midnight 
_ the sea started breaking over the after deck. 
Although life lines had been stretched, to which 
the men working the pumps held on, about 3 a.m. 
it became too dangerous to continue pumping, 
so the caps were screwed down and the weary 
men, wet to the skin, cold and miserable, were 
got together below the bridge. 

The seas continued to increase, the ship 
started to roll heavily, and the water in the 
engine room and stokehold dashed to and fro, 
making a dismal noise. A little later in the 

forenoon, the first lieutenant reported that. 
the. deck immediately above the stokehold was 
giving way. If this happened the water would 
flow forward along the ‘tween deck, which was 
used as a living space for the men and the two 
officers who lived forward. It would also flood 
the forehold and send the ship down by the head. 
The wireless office was also situated on this 
*tween deck, and although the range of the 
auxiliary wireless was only fifty miles, it was 
some help. If this office were flooded out, the 
ship would be entirely cut off from the outside 
world. 

The wireless operator could still pick up 
messages, and every now and then he would 
lear some vessel asking another if they had 
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sighted the ‘ Zylpha,”’ but her own wireless could 
not reach the searching ships, and she was in 
the tantalising position of hearing her would-be 
rescuers enquiring where she was without being 
able to reply. The only consolation was the 
knowledge that vessels were searching for them 
to render assistance. 

Realising the danger of the deck above the 
stokehold giving way, a gallant band of volun- 
teers, headed by the first lieutenant and the 
_chief engineer, went down into the abyss ot 
rushing water and “tommed’” down the threa- 
tened deck by means of stout timbers and shores 
from deck to deck. 
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Another danger then began to. manifest itself. — 


The Hun torpedo, on striking the ship, had 
holed both the midship fresh water tanks, and 
the only other fresh water on board was in a 
tank under the poop. This meant crossing the 
sea-swept after deck to the poop, then coming 
down on hands and knees, taking the cap off 
the after peak filling pipe, and lowering a small 
dipper down and baling out the water laboriously. 
This became even more difficult later on, as the 
seas began to sweep the poop, and one gallant 
fellow after another would wait his chance to 
rush aft, fill a tin, and then rush back again. 
Time after time their attempts to reach this 
pipe would be frustrated, but with much perse- 
verance they managed to get enough to drink. 
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No one could wash, and little enough could be 
used in the galley, which, being amidship on a 
raised: deck, was luckily all right. In all proba- 
bility no one wanted to wash, they had been 
wet to the skin for many hours, but drinking 
and cooking water were badly needed. 

The officers’ quarters aft were full of water, 
so they had perforce to stay with the men amid- 
_ ship and he down anywhere they could snatch 
an hour or two for sleep, which was not often. 
The captain’s cabm, which was amidship, at 
night presented the appearance of a twopenny 
doss-house. 

The stewards deserved the greatest praise. 
How they managed it no one ever knew, but they 
continued to serve meals, and they probably 
achieved a record in serving food to all hands 
only an hour before the ship finally sank. 

The “ Zylpha’’ continued to settle down by 
the stern, but, thanks to the splendid work of 
the emergency party, the stokehold deck, which 
had been ‘‘ tommed ” down, continued to hold, 
thus rendering the fore part of the ship fairly 
dry. At noon the next day everyone was in high 
glee when the look-out reported, ‘Smoke ahead, 
sir.’ Later this turned out to be from an 
American destroyer, which, with several others, 
succeeded in discovering the “ Zylpha’’ almost 
at the same time. Very soon some half-a-dozen 
of these mosquitoes were circling round the 
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stricken ship. ‘They signalled that they wanted | 
to take the commander’ and the remainder of | 
the crew off, as the “ Zylpha”’ appeared to be 
in a hopeless condition. Commander McLeod, 
however, replied that whilst there was the 
slightest chance of the ship floating, he meant 
to stay a>oard. 

He then called the officers and men together, 
pointed out that the weather was rapidly 
getting worse, and asked if any of them ‘would 
like to be transferred to a destroyer. They 
one and all replied that whilst their commander 
remained they would do likewise. 

About 3 p.m., one of H.M. sloops arrived, and 
after several attempts to get a hawser on board, 
finally got it on to the “ Zylpha’s”’ cable. Gradu- 
ally the sloop drew ahead, gently taking the 
weight, and finally she got the “‘ Zylpha ” in tow. 

“Keep dead astern of me,” signalled the 
sloop, and the two men at the wheel took great 
care to keep position. 

“How fast are we going? ”’ asked one. 

“Oh, about nine knots,” was the optimistic 
rejoinder of the other. 

As a matter of fact, the ship was making 
between four and five knots an hour, which, 
considering the sea and the weight of the tow, 
was remarkably good progress. 

Every minute the “ Zylpha’’ seemed to dials 
lower ‘and lower in the water, and everybody 
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hoped against hope that she would succeed in 
reaching land after the awful struggle she had 
been through. They recognised, however, that 
it would take the best part of two days to cover 
the 180 miles, and that nothing short of a 
miracle could keep her afloat for that length of 
ti ue. 

That evening one of the lifeboats towing 
astern broke in half, and a little later the raft 
also broke up, leaving only the port lifeboat 
hanging at the davits. Soon after midnight the 
commander desired to go aft and see for himself 
how things were shaping. His officers did their 
best to dissuade him, but without success. The 
seas were breaking heavily over the poop and 
the after well-deck. Commander Mcleod 
managed to get aft and returned forward again, 
but how he did it is not quite clear. 

Soon after this, the motor-boat, weighing about 
a ton, which was lashed down in the after well 
deck, broke adrift. After being washed back- 
wards and forwards for some time, it was finally 
lifted over the bulwarks by a big sea, and lost 
sight of in the seething waters that seemed 
determined to swallow up everything. 

At dawn the next day the sloop signalled to 
enquire if the “‘ Zylpha ’’ could stand being towed 
a little faster. | 

“Try it,” was Commander Mcl,eod’s laconic 
response. | 
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The sloop’s engine-room bells rang, and her 
screws began to revolve faster. Everyone watched 
to see the result of this desperate venture, but 
the hawser held, and they breathed a thankful 
sigh of relief. As the S.W. end of the coast of 
Ireland was sighted, the weather began to mode- 
rate a little. At about 3 p.m. some drifters 
and a tug turned up, but as the sloop was doing 
so well, the tug stood by and let her carry on.” 

The “ Zylpha”’ continued to sink slowly, and 
by 7 p.m. the water had reached the galley, 
her after end being entirely under water. It 
was a desperate race between the sloop and 
the sea. The “ Zylpha”’ was evidently going, 
and as the galley was doomed, everybody got a 
meal while there was yet time. As one sailor 
put it, ‘‘Let’s make sure of it.” After this 
the prospect of meals began to look bad. 

The ‘“ Zylpha’’ no longer answered to her 
‘helm, so the tug was ordered alongside to take 
off some of the men as they were no longer of 
any use on board. The lifeboat was lowered 
and conned by the chief engineer, who had cut 
his head in attempting to shore various things © 
up. Finally most of the men were got on board 
the tug. 

The lifeboat returned to the “ Zylpha,” and 
Commander McLeod ordered everyone on board 
to leave the ship except the first lieutenant 
and himself. The poor old “ Zylpha’”’ was now 
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awash everywhere, the only part left dry being 
the bridge. 

_ The lifeboat returned to the tug and put on 
beard the remainder of her crew, then she went 
back to the “ Zylpha’”’ for the commander and 
first lieutenant, who by this time had been 
forced to climb upon the remaining part of the 
bridge. The officer in the boat begged Commander 
McLeod to leave, as the “ Zylpha’”’ was under 
water right up to the bridge, and the bow, 
which was now out of the water, had taken a 
heavy list. 

At last the commander ordered the first 
lieutenant into the boat, and, sadly and reluc- 
tantly taking a final look round, he stepped into 
her himself. 

No sooner had Commander Mcleod arrived 
on the tug than the tow-rope broke and the 
““ Zylpha’”’ was adrift. She started to go slowly 
down by the stern until only about twenty feet 
of her bow remained out of water. It appeared 
to the watching crew that her stern must be 
on the botton. | 

Very slowly and gradually she sank lower 
and lower as if reluctant to say good-bye, and 
it was a good two hours after the crew had 
abandoned her before the bows disappeared 
beneath the waters. 

By this time the weather had cleared up, and 
it was a beautiful night. Had this change come 
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". a few hours earlier, the ‘‘ Zylpha”’ might have 
been saved. She had sailed and been’ towed: from 
over 180 miles from the shore, and’ had finally 
gone down within. seven miles of her goal. Now 
she lies on an ocean bottom enjoying her well- 
earned rest, after twenty-five years of hard 
service, carrying numberless cargoes to and from 
all parts of the world. To this she added twenty- 
one months‘ service in the King’s Navy as a 
““Q” ship. 

What ship could wish for a better ending than, 
after putting up a five days’ hard fight for existence 
to sink within sight of the shore ? 

She was a fine ship, well built and strong, 
and those who served in her will always look 
back on that period of their lives with happy 
memories. 


CHAPTER V 


EXPLOITS OF CAPTAIN GORDON CAMPBELL, 
V.C., D.S.O. 


HE name of Captain Gordon Campbell, 

V.C., D.S.O., will always be intimately 

associated with the brilliant career of 

the “;Q” boats. He was one of the first three 

commanders appointed to what were then called 

“special service ships,’’ and it was not long 
before “he thoroughly justified his selection. 

To Captain Campbell belongs the distinction 
of being the first ‘‘ Mystery V.C.,” the decoration 
being awarded to him for his brilliant exploits 
with ithe ‘‘ Farnborough.” Previously he had 
received the D.S.O., and later two bars, also the 
Croix de Guerre, and the Legion of Honour. 

On September 23rd, 1915, Captain (then Lieu- 
tenant) Campbell was appointed to the “ Farn- — 
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sorough,” formerly the ‘“‘ Lodorer,’ a tramp 
steamer of some 2,050 tons that had been taken 
over by the Admiralty and converted into a 
special service ship to strafe Hun submarines. 
The process of fitting-out occupied some time, 
and it was not until the end of October that 
the “Farnborough” sailed from Plymouth in 
search of the ubiquitous “‘U’”’ beat. Her arma- 
ment consisted of three 12-pounders; later two 
additional 12-pounders and two 6-pounders were 
added. | 

From remarks I have heard dropped by visitors 
to ‘‘ The Suffolk Coast,” it would appear that 
many people hold the view that as soon as a 
“Q ” boat puts her nose outside a port, she 
automatically starts mopping-up “‘U” boats. 
This is by no means the case. I know of only 
one instance in which a “QQ” boat got into touch 
with a Hun submarine within an hour or so of 
leaving the harbour; but on that occasion it 
was the Hun who did the mopping-up. 
- It was the fate of the ‘“ Farnborough ”’ to 
tramp the ocean for six weary months of winter 
and early spring before she tasted first blood. 
Day in and day out she hung about in the war 
zone; but no submarine.came her way. ‘To the 
man in the street this may seem almost impossible ; 
to the crew of the “ Farnborough” it seemed 
very hard luck. Times without number’ they 
were in the vicinity of a submarine ; in one case 
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they had even seen one in the distance; but 
never for six long months had they a chance of 
becoming better acquainted with a “U”’ boat. 

During the whole of this time an unceasing 
watch was kept, and frequent full dress rehearsals 
held in order to keep the men efficient; still 
nothing happened. It seemed almost as if the 
submarines were in: a couspiracy to ignore a 
vessel that was trying her-utmost to get them 
to attack her. When a submarine does not 
come your way, the only thing to do is to wait 
as patiently as you can; but to wait patiently 
during the winter months at sea is not so easy 
as it may sound. 

The station the “ Farnborough ’—known offi- 
cially as “ Q-5’’—had selected as her cruising 
ground was not one of the best as regards weather, 
and this added to the discomforts of the situation. 
By day she steered towards a British port, and 
by night turned about and steered as if outward 
bound, the ship rolling and pitching in the 
wintry Atlantic weather until everybody began 
to feel that theirs was a “ dud ”’ show, and never 
would a submarine come their way. 

The men groused, as sailors are expected to, 
and wished themselves anywhere but where they 
were. Rolling round the S.W. coast of Ireland, 
and then into the Atlantic to about 18 deg. west 
longitude, is not exactly pleasant, and these men 
had started off in October, and consequently 
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had the worst the Atlantic could give them. 
It is not surprising that they were, to use a 
vulgarism, ‘absolutely fed up.”’ 

Early one spring morning, after a tiring night 
en the bridge, Captain Campbell went down 
to the saloon for sdme coffee, and returning 
to the bridge a minute or two later, the officer 
of the watch reported: ‘“ There’s a torpedo 
coming, sir.’ 

Sure enough, a line of bubbles indicating the 
track of a torpedo was observed crossing the 
“‘ Farnborough’s ”’ bows. 

The alarm gongs were immediately sounded to 
call the crew to action stations. Many times 
during the previous half-year they had rehearsed 
this little ‘‘ stunt,’’ and now they believed that 
the alarm gongs were calling them, not to the 
real thing, but to another rehearsal. Neverthe- 
less, they were prompt in their response, although 
they commented among themselves in a way 
that sailors have. 

Their remarks were cut short by the officer 
of the quarters, who snapped out an order to 
“keep quiet.’”’ Then for the first time the men 
realised that it was the real thing. 


The men of the “panic party,” which had 


times without number gone through its theatrical 
antics in practice, hung about at their various 
stations, some below, some on deck, and some 
in the forecastle, pretending to be asleep. All 
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were waiting for the order to go through the 
performance once again; but this time in_real 
earnest. | 

Suddenly the submarine’s conning tower was 
seen to push itself above the surface astern, 
and a moment later the submarine herself appeared, 
a low, sinister line of grey. A gun was trained 
on the “ Farnborough,” and a shot fired across 
her bows. She immediately stopped, belching 
steam from her exhausts. The ‘“ panic party ”’ 
was ordered to carry out its part in the great 
game of make-believe. With giee they darted 
hither and thither, first ran to the boats, then 
back again to the forecastle to get some clothes, 
or prized possession, before they finally left 
the ship. 

This performance took some time, as it was 
intended to do, thus causing a delay on the 
part of the “©” ship so as to lure the Hun 
nearer to her concealed guns. 

The ‘“‘U” boat commander, however, was a 
young man in a hurry. It was obvious that he 
was in no mood to waste time; for he came 
towards the ship at high speed, and when some 
six hundred yards off let fly another shot at 
the “ Farnborough,” which, however, did not 
hit her. The submarine continued to lessen 
the distance between the two vessels, and Captain 
Campbell gave the order to the hidden gun 
crews to “Stand by.” By this time the boats 
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were nearly ready to leave the ship. The moment 
was one of intense excitement. It was obvious 
that the Hun suspected nothing. These were 
the early days of ‘‘Q” boats, and probably 
this particular commander had never even heard 
of them. 

“Let go!” 

At the sound of Captain Campbell’s order 
through the voice-pipe, down fell the flaps of 


the hidden guns, and the next thing the “U”. 


boat commander knew was that his submarine 
was badly hit by a 12-pounder shell. 

He tried his utmost to get down and submerge 
_ before any vital damage was done, but, it was 
too late. The “Farnborough” had got her, 
and shells continued. to rend and tear her 
hull. 

After the submarine had been hit several 
times, she sank by the stern, and the “ Farn- 
borough’s ’’ crew cheered themselves hoarse as 
their vessel made for the spot where the “‘U”’ 
boat had disappeared, and let go a depth charge. 
The column of water caused by the explosion 
had hardly subsided before the bow of the sub- 
marine came to the surface in a perpendicular 
position and quite close to the ship. The after 
gun’s crew opened fire and hit the shattered hull. 
Six more shells were poured into her before she 
finally sank. 

Captain Campbell decided to leave nothing 
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to chance, however, so once mere steaming over 
the spot, he let go two more depth charges for 
luck, and then the “ Farnborough”’ continued 
on her way feeling a better and a happier ship. 

The crew, which the day before had been 
composed exclusively of the most forbidding type 
of pessimist, now found that the world was 
quite a different place from what they had 
imagined. Their spell of ill-luck had been broken, 
and in ward-room and on lower deck the one 
topic of conversation was the recent action. 
All sorts of plans were made as to what to do 
with the next “U’”’ boat that came their way. 

In the “Q” boat service it was the fortune 
of war that the victor of to-day might be the 
victim of to-morrow. As the months passed, the 
Hun became fully aware of our amiable intentions 
with regard to him. He no longer came unsus- 
pectingly towards a “Q”’ boat, firing a dicta- 
torial gun across her bows. He had been warned 
of what was taking place, and, in consequence, 
he approached ail his victims with more circum- 
spection. 

The ‘“‘ Farnborough’”’ had a long life for a 
“Q” boat, dating from October, 1915, to Feb- 
ruary, 1917, and now that she has once more 
returned to the peaceful avocation of a merchant 
ship, she can look back upon her. Royal Naval 
career with pride, and the knowledge that when 
time was called she was still unbeaten. 
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Her last action took place some distance off 

the S.W. coast of Ireland on February 17th, 
1917. One day the officer of the watch saw the 
track of a torpedo making direct for the ship. 
The alarm gongs were rung, and Captain Campbell 
reached the bridge just before the torpedo struck 
the ship abreast of No. 3. hatch. The 
explosion was terrific, a huge column of water 
and wreckage was hurled into the air, leaving 
a hole in the side through which two motor 
omnibuses could have been driven abreast. 
- Every man in the ship was thrown to the deck 
by the concussion. Captain Campbell quickly 
recovered himself and scrambled to his feet. He 
saw with thankfulness that the gun-positions 
were luckily intact. 

The ‘‘ panic party ’’ were ordered to abandon 
ship, which they accordingly did in their most 
approved style. A “panic party” is the most 
realistic turn in the great drama of the seas. 

After the boats had pushed off, the chief 
engineer reported through the voice-pipe to 
Captain Campbell, who was now lying concealed 
in the wing of the bridge, that the engine-room 
was fast filling with water, owing to the bulk- 
head that divided it from No. 3 hold having been 
badly damaged. He was told to remain at his 
‘post as long as possible and secure the boilers, 
etc., as the water rose. 

_ This the chief engineer and his staff, several 
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of whom were badly wounded, did and it took 
no small amount of courage to stay below in 
an apparently sinking ship, not knowing at what 
moment they might be caught like rats in a 
trap and drowned. | 

As the water rose, the “ black squad” came 
up from below and lay concealed on the engine 
room gtatings, having most gallantly carried out 
their commander’s orders. Here it was their 
duty to await events. 

Whilst the ‘“ panic party”? was abandoning 
the ship, the periscope of a submarine was ob- ' 
served on the starboard quarter, quite near to 
the vessel, and evidently observing what was 
happening. Directly the “panic party” had 
Jeft, the submarine- closed with the “ Farn- 
borough” and steamed past her starboard side 
with persiscope awash. It was obvious that 
she was watching every detail of what was 
taking place on board, and making careful ob- 
servation of the “‘ Farnborough’s”’ side to see 
if there was anything suspicious about her. 

Through his peephole in the corner of the 
bridge, Captain Campbell could see the entire 
form of the submarine under water as she passed 
down the ship’s side, she being so close to the 
vessel. This was a great temptation to any 
commander to throw off his disguise and try a 
shot at point blank range, which, had it hit, would 
have sealed the fate of the subniarine. The risk, 
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however, was too great for so able a ““Q” boat” 


commander as Captain Campbell. Had the first 
shot failed to get her, the submarine, travelling 
at a fair rate of speed, could have dived in a 
few seconds, which would have meant that there 
would have been no second shot, but inevitably 
another: torpedo would have settled the fate of 
the ‘ Farnborough.”’ 

Captain Campbell decided to await further 
developments, in the hope of the Hun coming to 
the surface and opening her conning tower hatch. 

It is easy to conceive with what anxiety he 
watched her as she passed along towards the 
bows, and how he longed that sie should evince 
more curiosity and come to the surface to obtain 
information from the “‘ panic party,’’ which were 
lying on their oars some hundred yards distant. 

After what seemed to be an interminable time, 
the submarine came leisurely to the surface, and 
then proceeded slowly down on the port side 
towards the boat, which by this time had manceu- 
vred to a position on the port quarter. 

Quietly down the voice-pipes of the ‘ Farn- 
borough ’” went the order from the bridge to 
“Stand by.’ The men at the gun stations 
stiffened expectantly. Then came a further mes- 
sage giving the range at three hundred yards. 
Still Captain Campbell withheld his fire until all 


the guns could be brought to bear at the greatest © 


possible advantage. 
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“Tet go!” | 

At ‘the sound of the order away went the gun 
masks, and five happy gun crews poured round 
after round into the submarine at point biank 
range. 

At the moment the flaps fell disclosing the 
‘“‘ Farnborough’s’”’ guns, the commander of the 
“UJ” boat was just climbing out of the conning 
tower, preparatory to having a few words’ con- 
versation with the “panic party,” and then 
possibly shelling them to Kingdom Come for his 
own amusement. . 

The submarine lay as if stunned on the water 
whilst shot after shot was poured into her. The 
surprise had been complete. Apparently, what- 
ever suspicions the Hun commander may have 
had were dissipated by his examination of the 
‘**Farnborough’s’”’ hull, testifying to the cleverness 
of her disguise. 

Riddled with shells, the submarine soon sank, 
and the *‘ panic party ”’ pulled down to the scene, 
and from amidst the wreckage and swirling waters 
managed to rescue one officer and one man of 
her crew. These were brought back to the 
‘‘ Farnborough ”’ with great glee as evidence e 
the end of the submarine’s career. 

Now that the fight was over, that with another 
and mightier antagonist was about to begin. 
A wireless message was sent out asking for urgent 
help, as the ‘“ Farnborough ’”’ was sinking. A 
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little later a destrcyer came on the scene. The 
majority of the crew were transferred to the 
warship, but Captain Campbell and a few ratings 
remained on board determined to save the ship 
if possible. 

A couple of hours later two sloops arrived, 
and proceeded to take the “ Farnborough ”’ in 
tow. She was slowly sinking, slowly on account 
of her holds being full of timber; but for this 
precaution nothing could have saved her from 
being almost instantly swallowed up. Later in > 
the day she ceased taking water, evidently having 
become water-logged. 

The following evening she was triumphantly 
towed into port and beached, a ship happy in | 
the knowledge that she had done her duty, and 
done it well. 

Some months later she was refloated and 
taken to a dockyard port, where she was repaired 
and reconditioned for service as a merchant 
vessel. She is still carrying cargo round the 
world from port to port. Sometimes, perhaps, 
she dreams of the strenuous days when she was 
a ““Q” boat, and had the right to fly the white 
ensign. If so, she has every reason to feel proud 
of having accounted for three enemy submarines 
in fights which will never be forgotten. 

For this exploit Captain Campbell was awaccd 
the Victoria Cross. : 
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CHAPTER VI 
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LIFE ON BOARD A ““Q” BOAT 

| IFE on board an average “QQ” ship is 

usually most monotonous. One is con- 

tinuously patrolling, or rather going in 
towards the land on one trade route and coming 
out on another, all the time hoping and waiting 
for a submarine to display herself. It requires 
a man to be both a humorist and an optimist 
to be successful in this work. He must see the 
humorous side of the aftair, and must be con- 
tinually cheerful and hoping that at last will 
come the desired chance. 

Nothing gnaws at a man’s innards more than 
monotony. He is apt to get slack in every way, 
and this is the chief thing that had to be com- 
batted. So many men say: ‘Oh, well, we 


won't get a submarine to-day.” Very likely 
89 
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not, very likely not for months; but one never 
knows from one second to the next what is going 
to happen. 

Suddenly there may be a flash in the water 
and, before one has had time to realise what is 
‘happening, a torpedo has hit the ship. It is 
at this moment that the discipline and training 
which the men have undergone is tested. 

Every possibility has to be thought of, and 
every probability has to be anticipated. One 
might take, for instance, a typical example of 
the average daily life on board a “Q” ship. 
During the night a good look-out has been kept 
in every direction for a submarine. Down below 
the men have been sleeping near their action 
stations, ready at the slightest touch of the 
alarm gong instantly to spring to their action 
position, ready for anything that may occur. 
Their danger seems to be the last thing which 
ever enters their heads. — — 

I remember on one occasion during the night 
we were down in action stations for some con- 
siderable time, and the gun crews were seated 
at their positions awaiting instructions from the 
bridge. Suddenly a torpedo flashed across the 
bow, and word was passed from the bridge down 
to them ; “‘ Torpedo missed ship.”’ 

The men were yarning at the time when the 
voice-pipeman reported to the officer that the 
captain had sent a message saying that a 
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torpedo had missed the ship. Ali the men did 
was to say, “‘ Well, that’s lucky,” and continued 
with their story, utterly indifferent as to what 
might happen next. There is no doubt that 
their sense of danger was always secondary to 
that of expectancy. Just as day is breaking 
the men are called, their hammocks are lashed 
up and stowed, and the men dress. If it is 
summer time, they then can lay down until 
the time comes for turning to, which is generally 
six-thirty or seven o’clock. Extra look-outs are 
mounted at daybreak, and the defensively armed 
merchant gun is manned by two ratings, who 
lean over the gun or walk up and down and 
keep a good look-out. 

The look-outs were usually kept on for 
only about an hour at a time, as no man can 
keep an effective look-out for longer. The general 
system was to place a man either in each corner 
of the bridge, or lolling down looking over a rail. 
He was responsible for a certain arc, and it was 
his duty constantly to keep his eyes upon this. 
Immediately he saw anything, he reported it 
to the officer of the atch. 

By this means a good look-out was kept. — 
Similarly when he was relieved by another man, 
the relief walked over to the opposite side of 
the bridge, and until he was in position, the 
other man was not allowed to go down. This 
got over the tendency which so often exists for 
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one man relieving another to have a little talk! 
before going below, during which practically not 
look-out would be kept, and any EEIne — 
happen. 

This constant watch for submarines was very} 
trying. “QO” boats ploughed about in the war 
zone during the height of the submarine menace: 
for months on end, without coming across any-: 
thing but wreckage from some ship sunk : occa-: 
sionally she might pick up survivors from ‘ 
torpedoed boat. : | 

The careful training of the crew had the con-| 
stant attention of the commanding officer. He 
had first to train his officers into exactly the: 
duties which they should carry out. Take an 
example. Having told off. the gun’s crew, voice- 
pipemen, doctor’s party, ammunition supply party, 
etc., putting an officer in charge wherever he 
considered necessary, he had then to organise 
and train the “‘ abandon ship ” party. This may 
very well be described as preparing a revue. 


Every little detail had to be looked to. 

After this had been done, they had then to 
be placed round the ship in positions which 
would be natural for a merchant ship’s crew 
to be. A dummy engine staff were put in the | 
engine room and stoke-hole. Their duties, on 
a captain ordering “‘abandon ship,’ were to 
stream up from below, hatless and coatless, or 
perhaps with their hats and coats tucked under 
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ifheir arms, with their dirty, greasy, engine-room 
and stoke-hole clothes on. Everything had to 
if~appear natural. | 

Then some men were placed in the forecastle 
vas if they were the watch below, others were 
vleft to loiter round the deck, probably one walking 
valong with a broom, another screwing the 
‘hose on to the water service pipe, while yet 
another’ would be carefully washing paint work. 
; These men had to carry out these actions quite 
naturally, the ship being so constructed that 
-anybody could -get right fore and aft without 
2coming on the upper deck. Thus, when the 
,alarm was sounded from the outside, one could 
; see that absolutely nothing had happened. Per- 
. haps one would see a man come out from the 
- poop hatchway, stroll along with his hands in 
his pockets, and a cigarette in the corner of 
. his mouth, quite unconcerned. Yet all the time 
. keeping his eyes very much about him. 
. The “abandon ship” or “ panic party ” were 
‘always made up of the same number -of men as-< 
_ were on board at the time the ship was a merchant 
. ship, so that no suspicion should be aroused in 
. the submarine commander’s mind as to the 
number of men in the boats. The whole of this. 
. miscellaneous rabble was under the charge of 
. the navigating officer, who acted as the master 
_ of the ship. 
, The men were very carefully trained how to 
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act on the order being. given to abandon ship. | 
First, the helmsman would run forward, evidently | 
to shake these in the forecastle and arouse them ' 
to their danger. The next thing would be this | 
mob rushing to the boats, and another man, | 
representing the chief mate, hoarsely holloaing | 
down into the engine room for the staff to come | 
up. 

Up they all rushed to the boats, and with a 
great deal of noise, clumsiness, pushing and | 
shoving, they would proceed, to turn the boats | 
out. It was most amusing to watch the antics. 
that these men went through. First they would 
shove on one side, then on the other, with a 
constant flow of language. Finally they would 
triumphantly push the boat out. Then two Or, 
three of them would get into it, and they would - 
start to lower. First one end would go down | 
with a run, then the other end, often at a perilous 
angle, until the boat finally plumped into the 
water. | | 

Down the falls would slide this motley crowd. « 
First one would hesitate, look forward and rush | 
for the forecastle, bringing out his pet black 
cat under his arm and rushing for the boat 
as if he had‘ forgotten it up till then. Another 
disguised as a steward, would rush into the. 
captain’s cabin and bring out a bag, which he | 
would quickly throw into the boat. The whole | 
idea was to delay as long as possible and get | 
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| the submarine, under the impression that the 
ship was being abandoned, to come closer. 


Then one boat would push off and pull towards 


a pre-arranged position, generally on the bows 
or the quarters, so as to be in a position to lure 
the submarine into the best position for the ship 
to open fire. ‘Then the last act would be carried 


out. Very slowly and ponderously the‘ captain” 


would leave the bridge, go into the chart room 
and collect a bundle of papers, to all outward 
‘appearance the ship’s papers, cargo manifests, 
etc., and then go slowly towards the remaining 


boat alongside. 

He would take one sorrowful glance round, 
then very slowly lower his papers down into the 
boat, tumble down into her and push off., The 
boats then pulled together, under the direction 


_of the make-believe captain, and the men’s antics 


Pp 


were most amusing. First one fellow would 
pull and then another, one would catch a crab 
and fall over; in fact, all absolutely played the 
fool and appeared as if they had never been in 
a boat together before. Their mission was then 
to lay on their bars and try their best, should the 
submarine come to the surface, to decoy her into 
close range of the ship’s guns. 

In several cases, where the submarine had 
been hanging about for some time with her 
periscope awash watching the ship apparently | 
sinking, the desired effect was brought about 
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by the ‘abandon ship party” pulling back 
towards the ship as if to re-board her. This 
apparently made the Hun furious, and the next 
thing would be that he would come to the surface 
quickly, open his conning tower, man his guns, 
and order the ‘‘abandon ship party” to 
desist. 

The remainder of the ship’s company also 
had to be most highly trained. They had to 
be taught to sit down or lie at their stations 
for hours on end, without giving the slightest 
indication that there was anybody at all on 
board the ship. The usual method was that 
before the stations were reported correct to the 
captain on the bridge, everybody had to be 
seated, thus ensuring that they did not walk 
about. This was not necessary with a crew 
who had been highly trained ; but was imperative 
in the earlier stages of their training. 

Everything depended upon concealment. From 
his observation pest, be it on the bridge, or in a 
concealed observation position such as a dummy ' 
wire reel, the captain controlled the whole situa- 
tion. He was in touch by voice pipe with every- 
one in the ship. He was the only man who knew 
what was happenirg, and he constantly kept 
his officers and men who were lying doggo in- . 
formed of the proceedings. | 

Nothing is more trying than to lie for hours 
under shell fire, or perhaps awaiting a torpedo 
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which you know is bound to come, without being © 
able to see or hear how things are progressing. 

The men had to be trained to spring im- 
mediately up to their gun positions on the words 
“Stand by,’ and await the next order “ Let 
go.” Everything depended upon the speed with 
which the rounds were got off. The submarine 
in more or less diving trim submerges very 
quickly, and a hit has to be got in by the “Q” 
ship in some vital spot within a few seconds. 

The cook, who went away with the “ abandon 
ship party,” had always been instructed at a 
vital moment, such as when the ship was about 
to be shelled, to come out of his galley with 
a bucket of slush and empty it over the side 
carelessly and as if he didn’t care. 

On one occasion the cook came out with his 
customary bucket of slush, and for the benefit 
of the submarine was proceeding to empty it 
over the side, not for the moment realising that 
it was the weather side. He was soon, however, 
forcibly reminded of the fact as the man, whose 
station it was to lean over the rail smoking his 
pipe a little abaft him, got most of the contents _ 
full in his face, the result being that despite the 
action which was pending, he collared the cook 
by the scruff of the neck and kicked him up 
the deck. Had a Hun seen this, it would most 
likely have entirely allayed any ees he 
might have had. 
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One of the most difficult things was to train 
men who were habitually clean and smart, and 
~ had been brought up in the Service, into be- 
coming slovenly and dirty while on their “Q”’ 
boat patrol. A man has almost to be a born 
actor successfully to carry this out; but a sailor 
with his renowned sie arse fitted in well 
with the part. 

The amusements on board a’ “O ”* ship were 
necessarily limited. The men were never allowed 
upon the deck for exercise other than after dark, 
and only then for a limited time to get a little 
fresh: air. Their most general occupations in 
ir spare moments were spinning yarns of what 
eyevould do with a “U” boat if they ‘should 
come across one. Others would sit down quietly 
and play cards, while a gtamaphone was a 
‘ godsend. 

The discipline had re to be of the 
strictest character. It was impossible, from this 
motley gang, to pick out an officer or a man, 
and there is nothing more conducive to good 
discipline thap. the wearing of uniform. When 
officers and men have to be together in close 
company in the same sort of clothes, it requires 
an absolute iron hand. | 

Most of the men for this service were volun- 
teers, and were undoubtedly the pick of the men 
available At the time the ship was commissioned. 
They, together with their officers, realised the 
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‘‘stunt’”’ that they were on, and after a week 
or so on board the ship, fell in with the general idea. 

It was also very necessary to have as command- 
ing officers of these ships men in whom all the 
officers and men had entire confidence. Their 
captain held their lives in his hands. If he 
made one false move, it meant that they would 
probably all be killed. The whole thing was one 
huge gamble. 

The sailor has been called the ‘ handy man.” 
Never has he proved himself so adaptable as in 
relation to the “Q” boats. It requires some 
versatility suddenly to readjust one’s ideas from 
the orderly routine of a warship, always sent’ 
on a definite object, to a go-as-you-please t¥en-- 
tieth century ee to the old time wind- 
jammer, : 

I have indicated the amusements of the men, 
those of the officers were not dis-similar, with 
this difference. We in the wardroom spent a 
lot of time in devising improvements for subse- 
quent “Q” boats. We had plenty of time on 
our hands, and schemed out many, devices. 

Ina comparatively short period of three years, 
the ‘‘Q”’ boats made rapid strides in the matter 
of the various lying appliances that they carried. 
One ship was fitted with a very ingenious device 
which gave a most convincing imitation of a 
shell-burst, Tin canisters containing an explosive 
were. placed round the ship, and. when a Hun 
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shell fell anywhere near, these canisters were 
fired, giving the impression of a direct hit. The 
idea was to make Fritz think that his gunnery 
was good, and cause his_ spotting-officer to give 
an upward brush to his moustache. It required 
a clever man to work these things successfully, 
as they had to be fired at the psychological 
moment. 

I have described elsewhere the “ panic steam 
pipe”’ laid round the engine room hatchways 
to give the impression that the engines had been 
hit. Another device to suggest engine trouble 
was that one of the whistles over the engine 
room would go and with it a cloud of steam, 
and the Hun would think he had hit some vital 
steam pipe. All this was a most realistic 
performance, theatrical to a degree, and was 
generally followed by the departure of the “ panic 
party’ helter-skelter in the boats. 

Another device was a tub filled with dried 
seaweed, which gave a realistic effect of the ship 
having been set on fire. | 

In the “Q” boat service, as in most other 
phases of life, you learn by experience, and the 
Hun learned that “Q” boats were controlled 
from the bridge, and consequently he made that 
the object of his gunfire. Once the bridge was 
destroyed, and the voice pipes thrown out of 
gear, the whole system of defence was disorganised. 
. To combat this, a forward control was planned, 


ce 
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which to the uninitiated’ tvas’a ‘slinple ‘reel. of 
wire rope. There was also a periscope looking 
out from an innocent stove funnel. To these 
control positions were ted a dual system... of 
voice-pipes fitted throughout: the ship, one being 
on the port-side and the other on the starboard: . 
side. The great thing was to have two of every-. 


thing, in case one was carried away by the - 


torpedo explosion or by gun fire. 

Another control was fitted aft, connected with 
voice-pipes in exactly the same way as the forward : 
control. 7 

All these things we contrived because experience 
taught us they were necessary, and in the ward- 
. room we exchanged ideas and planned things 
that proved very useful in practice. 

I am afraid there was a good deal of “ shop ” 
talked among ‘‘Q” boat officers and men. The 
whole. thing was, as.I have said, a gamble, 
and as the stakes were our own lives, perhaps 
we. were not unnaturally interested in the game, 
even to. the exclusion of most other things. The 
man who has put all he possesses on a horse, 
waits feverishly for the newspaper announcing 
the result of the race, and his friends excuse 
him if for days before he has no other topic of con- 
versation. . So. it was with us, with this difference, 
whereas he knew the date and the hour at which 
the race would be run, we never knew when it 
would be sprung upon us. 


CHAPTER VII 


AN EPIC ENCOUNTER 


PNHE ideal’ ‘“Q” boat commander should 


combine in his own person something of 
the qualities of Horatius Cocles and a 
successful impressario. Captain Gordon Campbell 
seemed to be imbued with both these qualities. 
As an impressario he possessed a wonderful eye 
for detail. It is said of him that he caused one 
of his crew to dress as a girl and sit in a prominent 
position on the poop on a deck chair with a view 
to attracting the Hun to his ship. On another 
oceasion one of his officers, whose duty it was 
to go off with the “ panic party,” constructed 
a parrot, which he fastened inside a cage. This 
he proposed taking with him into the boat, thus 
lending local colour to the “ panic party.” 
Possibly it was these qualities that attracted 
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to Captain Campbell the attention of those gods 
who controlled the dramatic in warfare. No 
commander in the “Q” boat service was the 
centre of so many dramatic incidents as he. 

When the “ Farnborough,” like a tired warrior, 
had withdrawn from His Majesty’s service, Cap- 
tain Campbell, after a short leave, was sent to 
Cardiff to find another ship capable of being turned 
into a ‘““Q” boat. He had the run of the docks, 
with instructions to report to the Senior Naval 
Officer as soon as he had seen a vessel that he 
felt could be adapted to the requirements of the 
new service. 

The Admiralty very wisely adopted the plan 
of allowing the ‘‘Q”’ boat commanders to select 
their own ships. This resulted in a double 
advantage: the best possible ship for the purpose 
was selected, and with the greatest possible 
secrecy. There were no “ chits”’ passing through 
various departments of the Admiralty, which 
might give away the plan to others. 

A. commander so engaged in looking for a 
desirable ship never breathed to anyone a word 
as to why he wanted her. All he had to do 
was to make his selection, report to the Admiralty, 
and then await orders. It was for Whitehall 
to be responsible for the business side of the 
transaction. 

After several days spent in looking round the 
docks, boarding ships, taking mental notes and 
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seeing what vessel was the most suitable for his 
purpose, Captain Campbell found just what he 
was in search of. 

One afternoon, on crossing a dockhead, he 
saw a light ship tying up to the wall beneath a 
coal tip. From the outside she appeared to be 
in every way suitable, and on going aboard 
Captain Campbell was confirmed in his opinion 
that here was the craft he was looking for. 

He immediately reported to the Senior Naval 
Officer, and a telegram was accordingly sent to 
the Admiralty and, his mission fulfilled, Captain 
Campbell returned to London. 

While on his way to the Admiralty, a reply 
had been received by the Senior Naval Officer 
stating that the ship selected was to stop loading, 
and was to be sent to a naval dockyard forth- 
with. Here further orders would be forthcoming. 

After a visit to the Admiralty the next morning, 
Captain Campbell went to the naval dockyard 
port where his officers and crew were: waiting, 
and told them that more work was afoot. 

In the “ Q ”’ boat service it should be explained, 
the men were more attached to their commanders 
than to the actual service. They appreciated the 
importance of being under a man in whom they 
had entire confidence, and they would return to him 
time after time. Some ‘“‘Q” boat commanders 
had men with them for upwards of three years. 

The name of the craft selected by Captain 
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Campbell was the “ Pargust,” a collier of 2,635 
tons. She arrived at the naval dockyard a few 
days later, and then began the scene of trans- 
formation, that is, as far as the inside was con- 
cerned. Guns were lifted on board and cunningly 
stowed in places where one would never dream 
of seeing such a weapon. Bulkheads were stif- 
fened, holds were packed tight with timber, 
stores. were shipped, wireless installed, and one 
day late in May the “ Pargust’s ’’ new commander 
went up and reported to the Admiralty and 
the local Commander-in-Chief that he was ready 
to go to sea. 

When H.M.S. “ Pargust”’ left the dockyard 
port, she was to all appearance exactly the 
same as when she arrived from Cardiff. Anyone 
seeing her would have said: “‘ There goes an old 
tramp, outward bound with a cargo of coal!” 
On board, however, it was quite a different story. 
On deck she was a dirty old tramp, with a dummy 
gun mounted on her poop aft ; but below decks 
she was a man-of-war, with a man-of-war’s 
‘discipline, and’ a man-of-war’s determination to 
fight to a finish. 

Her armament consisted of one 4-inch and 
three 12z-pounders, with two torpedo tubes. An 
awkward antagonist for a ‘“U”’ boat. 

She proceeded to Queenstown, where Captain 
Campbell reported to the Commander-in-Chief 
under whose orders he had been working. 
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After a few days of hard practising and general ! 
shaking down, she put to sea on her quest, a 
guileless simple tramp—with a sting in her 

I have often wondered what the previous master 
and crew would have thought had they happened | 
to come across their ship after she had paar 
transformed into a ‘Q”’ boat. They would ' 
have been stricken dumb with surprise, and in | 
all probability have volunteered for service in | 
her under the new conditions. l 
_ Early one June morning the “ Pargust ”’ might . 
have been seen apparently shaping her course 
to an English Channel port, homeward bound 
from the United States. Leaning upon the after 
gun was a sailor in uniform, keeping a bright 
look-out, as is the custom on board all merchant 
vessels when in the war zone. , 

The day had dawned with a heavy sky and a 
slight mist. A fairly high sea was running. At 
eight o’clock a heavy rain and mist squall came ! 
down. 

Suddenly the ship reeled as if struck a tre- | 
mendous blow, and a huge explosion followed. 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


A torpedo had struck her in the engine room. 
Lifeboats, hen-coops, in fact, everything in the 
neighbourhood had been blown sky high. 

The effect of the explosion was terrific. The 
engine room and stoke-hold had been flooded, | 
No. 3 hold was fast filling with water, and 
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one poor stoker who was on watch below 
had been killed. The remainder of the engine- 
room staff, below at the time of the explosion, 
somehow managed to reach the deck; but they 
were in a fearful condition. Some were badly 
wounded, others severely burnt and scalded. 

All hands went to their stations, and after 
all had been reported correct to Captain Campbell 
on the bridge, he ordered the “ panic party” 
away.- This ‘‘ panic party” had, since the ex- 
plosion, been doing some very successful play- 
acting, and that in spite of the critical situation 
in which they were placed. They rushed up 
and down, pushed out the boats, lowering them 
awkwardly, one end being let down with a run 
before the men at the other “falls ’’ were ready 
to slack away. 

The ‘‘ panic party’ was in the charge of the 
navigating officer, in accordance with the custom 
of “Q” boats. He acted as master of the 
ship, being the last to leave her with a roll of 
papers under his arm representing the ship’s 
documents. 

The boats then pulled away on to the port. 
beam, where they lay on their oars, as if waiting 
to see the last of their old ship. 

Captain Campbell, with the remaining officers 
and men, lay concealed aboard, and a very 
anxious time they had. The weather was misty, 
and the visibility low, and no one knew what 
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the submarine was doing or going to do. She. 
might be making up her mind to fire another 
torpedo and complete her work, or, on the other , 
hand, she might rest satisfied and go away 
without taking the risk of approaching . the | 
torpedoed vessel. However, they all lay quiet | 
and. hoped for the best, which was that the. 
submarine should evince curiosity, come to the 
surface and find out from the boats what ship 
it was they had attacked so successfully. | 

After some thirty minutes of patient waiting, | 
Captain Campbell, through his observation sfit , 
on the bridge where he was lying concealed, saw 
a periscope on the starboard quarter. After a. 
few seconds observation of the stricken tramp, 
the periscope passed slowly round the stern. of 
the “‘ Paragust,” and on to the port quarter. | 
Then she came slowly to the port beam and turned | 
towards the boats. 

Slowly she approached them, then lay watching. 
She was a very cautious, shy submarine. The | 
officer in charge of the boats gave the order to 
pull towards the ship. This so annoyed the | 
submarine that she rose to the surface and 
came after them, opening her conning tower, 
out of which several men clambered. A Lewis 
gun was handed out and trained upon the boats’ 
crews, who were by megaphone ordered to stop. | 

The officer in charge took no notice,’ however, | 
and continued to pull towards the ship. | | 


| 
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This seemed to irritate the submarine intensely, 
and she continued her approach. When she was 
within some fifty yards of the ‘‘ Pargust,” and 
in a most favourable position as far as her guns 
were concerned, Captain Campbell gave the order 
to the concealed guns’ crews to ‘Stand by,” 
followed immediately after by ‘‘ Let go.” 

All the guns from the “ Pargust’”’ got away 
at once and hit the submarine repeatedly. She 
started to take a heavy list, and the crew tumbled 
up on her deck and held up their hands in token 
of surrender. Captain Campbell promptly ordered 
“* cease fire’’ to all the guns’ crews; the order 
was immediately obeyed. But the Hun was 
only up to his usual tricks. As soon as the 
‘“‘ Pargust ’’ had ceased firing, he put his engines 
at full speed and attempted to escape in the 
mist. On seeing this Captain Campbell imme- 
diately ordered the guns’ crews to open fire again, 
which was promptly done, and the submarine 
was hit time after time until finally she heeled 
over and sank. 

Although there was a considerable sea running, 
the “panic party”’ in the boat succeeded in 
rescuing one officer and a man, who were taken 
on board. The “ Pargust ’”’ was now absolutely 
helpless. Her engine-room was full of water, - 
and she was gradually settling down. Signals 
were accordingly made by wireless for assistance. 
Later an American destroyer, which had inter- 
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cepted the signals, came to her assistance, and 
shortly afterwards she was joined by two British 
sloops, who took the damaged “ Q” boat in tow 
and managed to convey her to a British port, 
winged but victorious. 

In recognition of the bravery of the crew, 
the King commanded that one officer and one 
man be selected by ballot to receive the Victoria 
Cross. It was a difficult task to select two men 
where all had so distinguished themselves. 

It was characteristic of the ‘‘Q” boat’s crew 
that when the “ panic party”’ got away, they 


were laughing and joking among themselves as 


if they had been engaged on a river picnic, instead 


of a life and death fight, not ofily with a submarine, 


but with a very nasty sea that was eunEang at 
the time. 

It is given to a ‘‘Q”’ boat commander to lose 
his ship without trepidation. He goes forth 
literally asking for trouhle. He deliberately in- 
vites an enemy torpedo, because that is part of 
the game. When it be remembered that his 
speed is less than that of a submarine, it will be 
appreciated that without subtlety and guile he 
is in a hopeless position. 

If the submarine decides to do the business 
with only her periscope showing, then the “Q” 
boat is doomed; because, even if she knew the 
exact length of the periscope, she could not hope 
to get the submarine with her guns, on account 
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of the deflective quality of water. Therefore her 
. one hope is to entice the submarine to the surface 
, within close range of her guns. | 
. The ‘ Pargust’’ having gone into hospital, 
Captain Campbell set about finding another ship 
; ‘with which to continue his depredations upon 
, the “U”’ boats. 
| He next set out with a merchant steamer of 
, 2,909 tons register. Her armament was the 
same as that of the “ Pargust,” including 
, two masked torpedo tubes, one on either beam. 
, Beneath her stern she carried several depth 
_ charges, any one of which dropped over a sub- 
“marine was enough to make her feel extremely 
_sick, and finish her career in this world. 
- It must be remembered that a very grave 
»danger to the “‘Q”’ boat was her own magazines. 
. When torpedoed these were liable to blow up, 
_they were still more liable to go skyward when 
_the ship was shelled. In short, considering the 
_multiplicity of dangers with which she was con- 
.fronted, it is surprising that a ““Q” boat ever 
.got home on the enemy. 3 
. Captain Campbell’s new ship was named the 
| “Dunraven,” and she encountered her first sub-— 
; marine when zigzagging across the Bay of Biscay, 
, outward bound from a West Country port and 
"on a course that would indicate she was making 
for the Portuguese coast, and then probably on 
"through the Mediterranean. She was a typical 
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tramp of the ‘three island”. class. For ‘the 
enlightenment of the uninitiated, itis nece 

to explain that the ‘“ three island’ class mean} 
a vessel which has a raised forecastle-head and 
poop and a bridge deck amidship, with two well! 
decks, one forward and the other aft. . | 

On her stern was mounted a gun of smal 
calibre, such as was usually put on pregeemegs 
vessels of her size, in order that they might be 
able to defend themselves against attack by 
submarines. This was officially known as a “ De! 
fensively Armed Merchant Ship Gun,” or, bett 
stil, as DAMS.G.  / | j 
_ The “ Dunraven” was doing what hundre 

of others of her type did, proceeding at ful 
speed on a zigzag course, apparently trying he! 
best to get clear of the war zone as quickly | 
possible. Her after gun was manned by fe 
men, who kept a careful look-out. 

That morning the sun had risen in a blaze ‘ 
gold, and everything pointed to an ideal day, 
For the benefit of inquisitive Hun eyes, gazing 
through periscopes, Captain Campbell . had” his 
chair brought out on to the little deck below thé 
top bridge, so that he might enjoy the fine weathet: 
and be ready for an instantaneous call from thé 
officer on the watch. All that the Hun was able. 
to see was a war-weary tramp, plugging her way. 
as fast as shé was able away from the war zone. 
The Hun was unaware that her holds were chock- 
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a-block with timber, to give her bouyancy should 
she be torpedoed; and that aboard her were 
wireless rooms, torpedo flats, magazines, and 
living accommodation for a large crew. She 
was, in short, a veritable box-of-tricks; but 
through a periscope she appeared to be a stupid, 
dull-witted tramp who would be terrified at the 
sound of a gun. 

. About eleven o’clock the officer of the watch 
sighted an enemy submarine on the horizon. 
She immediately dived. The alarm gongs were 
sounded, and the men hurried to their stations. 
The “ Dunraven ” continued on her zigzag course: 
as if she had failed to observe the ‘“‘U”’ boat.. 

The submarine approached submerged until 
some five thousand yards distant, when she came 
to the surface. The defensive gun aft was 
immediately manned and fired, and then com- 
menced a duel between the two unequally. matched 
opponents. 

The ‘‘ Dunraven’s”’ gunners purposely aimed 
short, so as to draw the submarine on, whilst 
Captain Campbell on the bridge ordered the 
chief engineer slowly to decrease the speed of 
the ship so that the submarine might more easily 
overtake her. It was necessary to do this by 
degrees as, if the ‘‘U” boat commander had 
become aware that the quarry was decreasing 
her speed, he would immediately have become 


suspicious, 
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A fairly heavy sea was running at the time, 
and the submarine could not man and fire her 
guns as well as continue the pursuit at top speed. 
She therefore decided to forego the shelling for 
a time in order to decrease the distance between 
the two vessels, and thus make the shots more 
effective. 

In the meantime the “ Dunraven” sent out 
breathless calls for assistance by means of her 
exposed wireless, “S.0.S., S.0.8., $.0.S. Help, 
submarine closing and shelling me. Please send 
help quickly.” It was the beginning of the 

* panic.’ 

After some forty minutes full speed chase, 
the submarine drew fairly near and, turning her 
broadside to the “ Dunraven,” began to serve 
her guns as fast as she could. The shells fell 
all round the seemingly doomed ship, and the 
Captain ordered the chief engineer to let the 
“panic” steam pipe blow off. This was a 
perforated pipe, technically known as an auxiliary 
steam-pipe, an affair fitted round the engine- 
room hatch. When in operation it gave the effect 
of the engines having been hit, and huge volumes 
of steam pored out of the engine-room skylight. 

Directly this had been done the ship was 
stopped, and the “panic party” ordered to 
the boats. There was the customary running 
up and down, back and forth like dogs looking 
for a vanished master. Eventually the boats 
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were launched and rowed away from the ship, 

which was still being heavily shelled by the 

- submarine. 

One lucky shot succeeded in setting the ‘‘ Dun- 
raven” afire aft, another shot hit one of the 
concealed depth charges in the stern and blew 
it up. This explosion blew up also the first 
lieutenant (G. C. Bonner, D.S.C.), who was in 
charge of the concealed gun aft. It shot him 
out of his control tower;- but he managed 
to crawl back unobserved into the after gun 
position. 

The submarine drew nearer; but owing to 
the dense smoke which was rising from the fire 
aft her position was hidden from Captain Camp- 
bell on the bridge. 

_ The Hun then took up a position dead astern, 
and started to shell the ship for all he was worth, 
whilst the men in charge of the after gun stuck 
to their posts like heroes. They had just had 
a depth charge blown up almost alongside them, 
the after-part of the ship was on fire, and they 
knew it was only a question of minutes before 
the after-magazine would blow up. Their posi- 
‘tion was that of Casabianca, and they stuck it 
every whit as well as the Spanish boy is reputed 
to have done. 

The deck became red hot through the con- 

| tintious exploding of shells and the raging fire 

‘beneath; yet no one attempted to leave his 
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post. One man tore his shirt up into small | 
pieces, which he handed round to the others to | 
stuff into their mouths to keep the terrible fumes | 
from overcoming them. They busied themselves 
‘with lifting from the red-hot deck the boxes 
of cordite in order to prevent them from ex- | 
ploding. | 

Then they cheerfully waited, knowing that if 
one of them moved it would give the whole show 
away. 

A few seconds later the after-magazine blew 
up, taking it with the gun and the gun’s crew. 
This explosion had a most unfortunate result. . 
It accidentally set the fire gongs ringing, which 
was the signal to open fire. 

Instantly all the gun flaps dropped ;: but only 
one gun could be brought to bear. This imme- 
diately opened fire on the submarine. 

The ‘‘U”’ boat commander was evidently 
scared out of his life by the explosion, for he 
started to dive immediately, and succeeded in | 
submerging before any damage was done to him. 
Then Lieutenant Bonner, who had again been 
blown up, managed to get -his badly wounded | 
gun’s crew to the saloon, where he laid them | 
down and attended to the wants of two of the 
worst injured. | 

Realising that the submarine’s next move 
would be to fire a torpedo, Captain Campbell 
ordered the surgeon to get all the wounded into 
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the cabins and conceal them there. The ‘ Dun- 
raven ”’ was now a man of war, her guns exposed 
and the White Ensign flying challengingly in the 
breeze. 

Collecting a party together, Lieutenant Bonner 
went aft with fire hoses and commenced to try 
and extinguish the flames. Then it was that 
Captain Campbell sent out one of the most 
daring wireless messages that ever a “Q” boat 
commander issued. He told his operator to 
signal to all vessels to keep clear of a radius of 
thirty miles from his position, thus enabling 
him to fight the action out to a finish without 
the risk of disturbance from any other vessel. 
It must be remembered that by this act he 
destroyed all chance of being rescued should 
the submarine win. 

After an awful wait of some twenty minutes, 
a torpedo struck the ship in the engine-room, 
doing terrific damage; but still the party on 
board the ship held on. 

This action on the part of the ‘enemy had 
been anticipated by Captain Campbell, and he 
had accordingly organised another “panic party ’” 
who were to leave the ship if the guns had: 
been exposed in an unsuccessful action, and 
the submarine had learned her true character. 
This weuld give the ‘““U’’ boat commander the 
impression that all had now abandoned the 
ship. It had been arranged that the captain 
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should remain on board with two or three 
officers and two guns’ crew with the torpedo 
tubes’ crews. 

This was accordingly carried out, and the 
second “‘ panic party ”’ left the ship in the remain- 
ing boat and on a raft. They rowed and paddled 
away from the doomed vessel in the direction of 
where the first “‘ panic party’ lay watching the 
tragedy. 

The submarine then approached the “ Dun- 
raven,” and,*for the next half hour, passed round 
and round her, examining every detail through 
her periscope. 

During all this time the fire aft burnt furiously, 
and every now and then a box of cordite would 
blow up with a tremendous report, in itself 
enough to shake any man’s nerves. | 

Taking into consideration what the officers 
and men had endured up to this time, it is simply 
amazing that they should have stood it as they 
did. Only the wonderful training that they had 
undergone, the experience gained in several other 
actions they had fought, combined with the most 
absolute trust and confidence in their commander 
could have achieved such results. 

During this terrible ordeal, and after the 
departure of the second “ panic party,” Captain 
Campbell and the few hands remaining lay flat 
down on the deck, hardly daring to draw their 
breath. At last the submarine again came to 
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the surface astern where no guns could bear, 
and once more started shelling the ship. This 
lasted for another twenty minutes. All the 
time, through the voice-pipe, Captain Campbell 
was encouraging his men, telling them that 
their turn would come next. Shells exploded 
everywhere, splinters and debris were flying 
about all over the place ; yet the men, many of 
them wounded and in great pain, lay patiently 
waiting. 

Once more the submarine sabmneseen and again 
came slowly up on the starboard side of the ship 
towards the bows, at a distance of some hundred 
and fifty yards. Captain Campbell decided to 
try one of his torpedoes: As the submarine got 
on the beam, he gave the order to fire. To his 
intense disgust, however, it missed; but appar- 
ently the submarine had not: observed its track, 
as she continued her slow and deliberate scrutiny, 
crossing from port bow to starboard, and coming 
slowly down the starboard side about the same 
distance from the ship as before. 

It was decided to make one final effort and 
discharge the remaining torpedo. This was 
launched whilst everyone held his breath. Again 
it missed; but by inches only. This time the 
submarine had seen the torpedo and instantly 
dived. 

Captain Campbell then realised that the game 
was up, and accordingly sent forth an urgent 
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wireless message for help. His two torpedoes 
were gone, none of his guns could be brought to 
bear, and the submarine knew all there was to 
be known about H.M. “Q”’ ship “ Dunraven.”’ 

Below the horizon there had been waiting 
several ships, which immediately hastened to the 
scene of the action in response to the wireless 
message. 

On their arrival the wounded were transferred 
and the ‘‘ Dunraven ” taken in tow. In spite of 
every effort to save her, however, she sank with 
her colours flying, as was fitting in a vessel that 
had fought so magnificent an action. 

Although the submarine escaped, this was un- 
doubtedly Captain Campbell’s greatest action, 
in fact the greatest action of any “Q” boat 
against a submarine. It was fought by a ship’s 
company of heroes who had entire confidence in 
their commander, and the conduct of Lieutenant 
Bonner was worthy of the V.C. he subsequently 
' received from the King. 

For four hours he had been in the thick of the 
fighting, twice he had been blown up and each 
time he rose, if not smiling, at least with a pluck 
and determination that must have had a very 
considerable influence upon the crew. A second 
V.C. was awarded to Petty Officer Ernest Pitcher, 
the gunlayer of the after gun. 

In his report to the Admiralty Captain Camp- 
bell wrote of his officers and men, “ surely such 
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bravery is hard to equal,”’ and he concluded with 
the words “ we desired nothing better, not only 
to destroy the enemy and save the ship ; but also 
to show ourselves worthy of the Victoria Cross 
which was recently bestowed on the ship.” 


CHAPTER VIII 


“HE, MAN BEHIND THE GUN 
HE personnel of the “Q” service was a 
mixed and varied crowd. In this great 
adventure were to be found admirals, 
captains, commanders, and even midshipmen 
amongst the officers, while amongst the men 
were Active Service men, Hostility men, R.N.R’s. 
and R.N.V.R’s. The great majority of the men 
volunteered for the service from a spirit of 
pure adventure. | 
When, however, these men joined the service, 
they adapted themselves to it wonderfully. In 
a very short time the commanding officers made 
up their minds whether a man was suitable or 
not. If he were not suitable, he was immediately 
returned to his depot and a relief requested in 


his place; but what was remarkable was the 
122 
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men’s complete devotion to the commanding officer 
of a “Q” ship. All “fell in” to go with 
him, in other words they wanted to be with a 
man whom they knew, and who had proved 
himself to be one worthy of their confidence. 

It must always be remembered that these men 
during an action knew absolutely nothing of 
what was occurring, the only man who really 
knew the situation was the captain, and in his 
hands he held their lives, therefore it was most 
necessary they should have in cominand a man 
in whom they had the greatest faith. 

One of the strictest rules was that which 
kept them below, and only a certain number 
who were detailed as the ship’s crew were allowed 
on deck. One man on being asked what he felt 
most irksome in the service remarked : 

“Well, sir, I never get a real smoke.” 

He was asked to explain himself, and he said, 

“I’m not allowed on deck as I belong to one 
of the gun crews. I have orders to remain 
below.” ; 7 | 

‘He was asked whether he was not allowed 
to smoke below. 

He said, ‘‘ Yes, of course I can. They allow 
us everything they possibly can in the way of 
making us comfortable; but there aint much 
pleasure in having a smoke in an atmosphere 
you can cut with a knife.”’ 

The system of darkening ships at night was 
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also very hard upon the men. As soon as it 
began to get dark every possible light shown 
had to be obscured, thus necessarily shutting 
down a lot of the ventilators ; yet while the men 
were allowed on deck to get fresh air, it was 
absolutely impossible to let them smoke, as the 
striking of a match or the lighting of a cigarette 
might give their poses away to some lurking 
submarine. 

The men’s sense of discipline and their under- 
standing of the various orders, however stringent 
they might be, was wonderful. An officer was 
once questioning a man as to the necessity of 
several orders which had been issued, and the 
man obviously chafed at one of them; but the 
moment the officer said that it might not be 
necessary, although the man hated it, he began 
to make excuses and said, 

“ Well, although it ’its very ’ard, it’s necessary.’ 

All orders are given for the benefit of the 
majority, and we could not afford in any shape or 
form to do a thing which would sacrifice some 
other man’s life. This I think was the whole- 
hearted spirit with which most of the men of 
the “‘Q”’ service took their job. They one and 
all did their utmost, they one and all realised 
that the discomforts and restraints which were 
put upon them were necessary for the successful 
prosecution of their side of the submarine war. 
Every officer and man had to be a disciplinarian 
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in himself. He had to have the most absolute 
confidence in his commander, and again the 
commander had to have the most absolute con- 
fidence in his men. They all had to take what- 
ever action was necessary at the moment without 
any reference to anybody. . 

On one occasion, after the ship had been 
“abandoned” and the others were lying con- 
cealed on board, a stoker, whose duty it was to 
connect up the fire-hoses, suddenly observed 
that one of his connections was loose. It was 
at a critical moment.. The submarine was 
approaching the ship, and any movement or 
noise on board might have betrayed them. He 
hit the connection with a spanner ; but before he 
could hit it a second time, one of the other men 
had grabbed him by the scruff of the neck, had 
given him a kick which had bowled him over, 
he then told him to lie quiet. . 

On another occasion, after the ship had been 
torpedoed and the guns’ crews were closing up 
and reporting, an officer walked into one of the 
gun positions and found a man, who had only 
recently joined the ship, with his head out of 
the port, having a look for himself.as to what 
was happening. ‘The officer made a grab at him, 
and when the man was asked afterwards what 
had occurred he remarked, 

“Well, I don’t recollect much. I was just 
having a look through the port to see what I 
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could see, somebody grabbed me and somebody 
hit me, and the next thing I knew I was lying on 
the deck with instructions to lay quiet.” 

On one occasion the “‘ Heather’’ formed one 
of the escort of a large convoy. She was protect- 


ing the convoy from the stern.. On each side were © 
trawlers, and at the head of the convoy was a | 


line of destroyers. . The little trawlers were 
dodging about her, and everybody was on the 
look out for the wily submarine. 

Presently when everybody was at lunch a 


terrific shock was felt on the ship, several men — 


being knocked over by the impact. 
“We're torpedoed,”’ was the shout. 


Water was pouring on to the decks. On 


arrival on deck it was discovered that one of 
the trawlers had run into us, made a large 
dent in our side and had torn away several of 
the plates. One of the stokers, who had been 
seated near the spot where the ship had been hit, 
and had been knocked over by the impact, looked 
cheerfully at the torn and bent steel work, and 
splintered deck. Turning to the officer, he said : 

“How much leave shall we get, do you think, sir?”’ 

This was the general condition of the men. 
Never a thought for the danger they might be 
in, never worrying as to what privation they 
might have to suffer through being in open 
boats; they were always thinking of the cheery 
side of life. 
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Officers and.men were literally ready to go 
anywhere and do anything, and many of the 
schemes put up to the “Q” Ship Department 
at the Admiralty must have caused those re- 
sponsible for its contrel to shudder at the thought 
of the risks involved. _ 

One extremely ingenious, but rather hazardous, 
contrivance was actually put into practice. Out 
in the Mediterranean, in 1916, it was discovered 
that the Austrian submarines had a habit of 
making a certain lifebuoy just at dawn, in order 
to take up and ascertain their position. Time 
after time this had been noticed, and after a 
lot of deliberation, it was decided to construct 
a buoy a little larger than the existing one, but 
on the identical lines, and secretly substitute it 
for the original one. 

With great secrecy this buoy was made and 
fitted with a gun inside, but so contrived that 
the whole upper part fell back. 

It even had a light on the top. Inside was 
a gun and space for a gun’s crew, and 
enough ammunition to carry out a short action. 
As the Austrian submarines suddenly gave up 
their place of rendezvous, it was thought that 
the story had leaked out, but the project really 
deserved success because of its ingenuity and 
the demands it would make upon the gun's 
crew. 

Writing of the man behind the gun reminds 
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me of another man a little further behind the 
gun, the merchant seaman. During the Great 
- War the Mercantile Marine has covered itself 
with glory, from the biggest liner down to the 
smallest schooner or yawl, the crews one and 
all have behaved like heroes. 

Before the war our Merchant Service had a 
very large proportion of foreigners in it; in 
fact, I believe, about only twenty-five per cent. 
were British subjects. The change, therefore, 
duriag the war has been remarkable, especially 
when it be remembered that a large percentage 
of the officers and men were withdrawn from 
the Mercantile Marine for the Royal Navy. 

Apart from the fact that they were constantly 
risking their lives in bringing food to this country, 
the crews of many merchant ships put up splendid 
fights against the submarines. They were faced 
by dangers at every turn. Sometimes they 
would drift about for days in open boats without 
food or water; yet, on being picked up and 
returned to England, their first idea was to get 
another ship. 

Words cannot adequately express what these 
men have done. They would cheerfully attack 
a German submarine with their own tiny gun. 
They got very attached to their weapon, and 
as one trawler-skipper remarked, it was ‘‘a 
handy little thing to have about you.” 

This war, like every other war, has been won 
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by the man behind the gun, and this man will 
never forget that, for upwards of four years, he 
fought a foe entirely devoid of all sense of honour 
and fair fighting. 

For myself I always adopted the plan of taking 

the men into my confidence. Once or twice a 
week I would explain to them the necessity for 
any new order that had been issued. It was 
necessary, above all things, to cultivate the 
personality of the men, as at any moment one 
of them might be found in a position of con- 
siderable importance, possibly in command of 
the crew of the only gun that would bear upon 
the enemy. 
- When I had explained my reasons for addi- 
tional restrictions or new orders, I always invited 
suggestions from the men. Sometimes I received 
valuable ideas. 

I discovered that if you asked a man to forego 
something for the good of himself and his mess- 
mates, it was a very different thing from imposing 
upon him a restriction, the meaning of which 
he did not understand. I had an illustration 
of this in a story told to me by a visitor to the 
ship, who quite casually said to one ofeny men: 
“Surely you could have been allowed to smoke 
on deck after dark, sitting under the shelter of 
the bulwarks ? ”’ | : 7 

“No,” replied the man, “‘ it wouldn’t be safe.” 
And then he went on to tell how, on one occasion, 

H 
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we had located the exact position of a submarine 
by the glow of two cigarettes or cigars smoked 
by officers on her deck. This man was defending 
the very regulation that operated most severely 
against his personal comfort. 


Had it not been for this spirit among the 


men, the “Q” boats would have been merely 
death-traps. Discipline cannot be maintained 
by the commanding officer alone at a moment 
when a sound will betray what it is most neces- 
sary to hide. Suppose a man were struck by 
a splinter of shell. If he cried out, and the 
submarine were near, then the whole game was 
lost. The Hun was not likely to be particularly 
merciful to a ship’s crew that had bluffed him, and 
would have thought nothing of sending the whole 
lot to the bottom, and then shelling their boats. 
It must always be remembered that we were 
not dealing with a civilised foe, but with a horde 
of barbarians to whom war was merely an excuse 
for outrage and slaughter. 

Although the Admiralty had no difficulty in 
obtaining as many men ‘as were required for 
the ‘‘Q” boat service, there was nowhere the 
same reckless disregard for life that manifested 
itself with the Germans. Many schemes were 
suggested for combating the “ U ’’ boat, and almost 
as many were turned down by those in power 
at Whitehall as being too hazardous for officers 
and men concerned. 


| 
} 
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Even when a scheme seemed to possess con- 
siderable prospects of success, the other aspect 
was carefully viewed by the officers responsible, 
and if, in their opinion, it were likely to involve 
too considerable a risk to life, then it was vetoed, 
although the officers and men were only too 
anxious to give the scheme a trial. 

I know of one case tn which the captain of a 
“Q”’ boat suggested to his local commander-in- 
chief that a derelict schooner, armed with two 
12-pounder guns, should be attached to his ship. 
On this derelict he proposed to put two guns’ 
crews and one officer, and also in the form of 
two broken back stays have an auxiliary wireless 
installation. He intended to tow this craft as 
if he had just picked her up, and was taking her 
towards the nearest land. He would ¢arry out 
this illusion by steaming towards the land during 
the day and, as soon as it was dark, altering 
his course out to seaward again, at daylight 
resuming his course for the coast. 

The idea was a good one. Besides the two 
concealed gun crews and the wireless operator, 
he intended to put a towing party of four hands 
on board, and his modus operandi was to be as 
follows :— 

On sighting a submarine, he would immediately 
slip his tow and make off in the opposite direction 
at full speed until he had gone below the horizon. 
The towing-party on board the derelict schooner 
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would hastily put off in a small boat, to all 
‘appearances leaving the derelict as they had 
originally picked her up. 

This scheme would probably have resulted in 
success if the thing had been properly carried 
out; but the Admiralty placed a ban upon it 
as-being too hazardous. The captain of the 
‘‘Q” boat had intended to remain below the 
horizon so that if anything had gone wrong 
with his scheme, the concealed party could have 
made an urgent signal for assistance, and would 
have been certain of: obtaining it in the course 
of half an hour or so. 

On one occasion a barge really did put to sea 
with a concealed gun and motor, and although 
she did not actually bag a submarine, the incident 
is characteristic of the keenness with which the 
‘““U” boat warfare was waged, and of the strange 
craft that were requisitioned to this secret 
service. 

Politicians have a habit of counting a navy’s 
strength by the number of ships and the number 
of guns contained in those ships. Every war 
that has ever been waged has depended, not alone 
on ships and guns, but primarily upon the man 
behind the gun ; in other words, the persdnnel. 
Fitness to win is the quality that determines 
great battles, no matter where they be fought, 
or on what element. Heroic qualities are not 
necessarily the prerogative of men trained to 
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war, but are found equally in the forecastle of 
a merchant ship, or among the crew of a fishing 
smack. One of the most splendid incidents 
connected with the “‘Q”’ boat service was that 
of Skipper Thomas Crisp, D.S.C., R.N.R., com- 
manding H.M. smack “ Nelson.” 

It was in August, 1917, that the ‘ Nelson,” 
armed with a small gun concealed in her bows,. 
was apparently engaged in her peaceful occupation. 
of fishing. The skipper was leaning over the 
rails speculating as to the amount and quality 
of the catch he hoped to get when he hove-in 
his gear. 7 

“J wonder,” he remarked to his second hand, 
with whom he had just been discussing the 
weather chances and the possibility of encoun- 
tering a submarine, ‘‘ I wonder when the Germans, 
ll be beaten.”’ 

“I dunno,’ replied the second hand; “ p’raps 
when the Grand Fleet gets hold of ’em, if any 
get home,” he added, with a quiet chuckle, as 
he turned forward to look after some gear that 
required repairing. | 

~The skipper continued to smoke his pipe and 
think of the golden days of peace, when there 
would be no war to disturb his occupation of 
fishing. | | 

Grimsby was the port to which he belonged, 
and he wished himself ashore with his family. 
Just as he was going. below to get.a refill for 
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his pipe, he was surprised at the sight of a large 
German submarine breaking surfacé near to him. 
Without warning she began to shell his little 
craft. ! 

At first he was undecided what to do. Should 
he order his crew to abandon the ship as a “ panic 
party,” whilst he, his gunner and another hand 
remained on board to try and get the submarine 
close, so that they could make certain of hitting 
her. 

The submarine fired another shell at the little 
smack, and the skipper ordered the gear to be 
“let go,” and the gun uncovered and brought 
into action. The submarine had fired three 
shots so far. The fourth struck the smack 
_ forward on the port bow, just beneath the water 
line. She returned the fire promptly, but her 
gun being smaller than that upon the “U” 
boat, the duel became a very one-sided 
affair. 

The fifth shot from the submarine fell short. 
the sixth passed just over, and the seventh 
struck the heroic skipper, partially disembowelling 
him. It then passed through the deck and out 
the other side of the smack. 

Despite the awful nature of his wounds, the 
skipper retained consciousness, and sent for the 
wireless operator, ordering him to make the 
8.0.S. signal, giving details of their position 
and that they were being badly shelled by a 
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“U” boat. This was accordingly done, and 
the skipper lay down on deck and continued to 
command the ship. 

The smack was hit repeatedly after this, and 
soon began to settle down. Every round of 
ammunition was fired by the skipper’s direction ; 
but the submarine hopelessly outranged the 
“Nelson.” 

The little craft was sinking. Acting on their 
skipper’s instructions, the crew proceeded to get 
out their boat. . They went aft and began tenderly 
to lift their terribly injured skipper into it. 

‘No, boys, leave me alone,” he said, ‘‘ I knew 
she’s sinking, and I know my number’s up.” 

The crew stood round, uncertain what to do. 
They did not like leaving their skipper, but he 
had ordered them away without him. 

The situation of the smack was critical. She 
might go down under them at any moment. She 
had already taken a very heavy list. 

“Throw me overboard into the sea, boys,” 
said the skipper, turning on his side and addressing 
his crew, and the little smack sank, | 

Thus died one of the most heroic men the war 
has produced, showing to the last moment of 
his life a magnificent example to his crew. é 

Things happen very quickly in war. It was 
less than an hour from the time that the skipper 
was discussing the probable end of the war with 
his second hand, to the moment when the water 
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closed over the little boat that had so well justifie 
the name that has been given to her. It was 
indeed a ‘‘ Nelson touch.”’ 

For this splendid action, Skipper Crisp was 


awarded a posthumous V.C. 
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CHAPTER IX 
H.M.S, ‘‘ HEATHER ” RETURNS TO PORT © 


PN the early spring of 1917 the Germans began 
their intensified submarine campaign, and 
the ‘“‘Q”’ boats became very busy in conse- 

quence. Eight days at sea, followed by four 
days in harbour, was the systematic routine of 
the ships based on Queenstown. Sometimes we 
felt more like eight days in port and four days 
at sea, because the Hun did not seem over anxious 
to make the acquaintance of our “ harmless ” 
little merchant ships. 

One day early in April, H.M.S. “ Heather,’ 
officially known as “ Q-16,” was carrying out 
her patrol from Inishtereght on the west coast 
of Ireland to 13 degrees west. The reason for 
this rather strange patrol was the introduction 
of the convoy system for all ships approaching 
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the Irish coast. They had been ordered to 


come to a certain latitude and longitude about 
150 miles off the west coast of Ireland before 
making for land. The idea was that all ships 
eastward bound could be kept in a line after 
entering the danger zone. This line could be 
well patrolled, and the ships consequently sure 


of a certain amount of protection from patrolling | 


sloops, destroyers, ““Q”’ boats, etc. 
Under the command of Lieutenant Commander 
W. Hallwright, D.S.O., the ‘Heather’ had already 


been on patrol for seven weary days, and all 


hands felt that they would be glad to get back 
to their base for the four days’ rest, that was 


unless Fritz showed himself a little more enter- 


prising. 


At noon the navigating officer, who was the 


officer of the watch, sighted two objects right 
ahead. At first these were taken to be German 
submarines. As a matter of fact, they were two 
ships’ lifeboats with sails set, containing the 
crew of a merchant ship, which, as was learned 
later, had been shelled and subsequently torpedoed 
by a submarine. 

As the “ Heather’ approached the lifeboats, 
there was no sign of Fritz to be seen. At one- 
forty-five, however, another object appeared about 
two and a half miles away on the starboard 
side. . 

After a council of war on the bridge, it was 
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' decided that this was the perpetrator of the 
¢ outrage, the ve of which had already been 
f seen. 
. The “ Heather’? was steaming at nine knots, 
t which is the usual speed of a merchant ship. 
¥ She carried on, taking no notice of the. stranger. 
t The “U” boat gradually approached astern, 
t getting a little closer to the starboard quarter. 
_Those on the ‘‘ Heather ”’ next heard the scream 
¢ of a shell, which passed over the ship astern and 
i dropped far away on the port side. _ 
i She still kept her course and speed, waiting 
$for the next act. 
: ‘The “U” boat approached a little closer and 
¢ tried another shot. This dropped as far short as the 
other had goneover. She continued this for about 
ka quarter of an hour, and judging by the time 
* that elapsed between each shot, it was concluded 
tthat she was having difficulty with her guns. 
«The sea was choppy, and on account of the low 
splatform which the submarine affords for its 
iguns, it was obvious that the gun layers were 
«Shooting with water about their knees. 

Finally the submarine approached much nearer 
sto her target, and Commander Hallwright decided 
sit was time to take action. Just then a shot 
‘fell close under the -stern, splashing the red 
‘ensign which the ‘‘Heather”’ was flying. | 

The order was given through the voice-pipes 
‘for the “panic party” to abandon ship, and 
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the motley crowd of seamen and stokers, led by 
two officers, proceeded to lower the boats. They 
got away from the ship with some difficulty, 
owing to the nature of the sea. The submarine 
was now lying about. a mile and a half away on 
the starboard quarter. When she saw that the| 
crew had left, she ceased firing, and commenced 
to approach the vessel. 

Commander Hallwright, in the meantime, was 
expecting a stand up duel with the submarine, 
and as he had only 12-pounders, he thought 
that. in such a case it would be much better to 
have some assistance available. He sent out a 
wireless message to one of the sloops he knew 
to be patrolling in the vicinity. He gave his 
exact. position, and asked her to keep close, but 
out of sight, in case she were required. 

The Hun tried a few more shots, but failed 
to secure a hit. His shooting was decidedly 
poor. Those on the “ Heather” could.now see 
him plainly from their concealed position. He 
was so close that they could see the men on the 
conning tower, and the guns’ crews standing by 
their guns. 

The submarine approached very cautiously, 
and one of the officers on the conning tower 
was seen leaning over the rail looking through 
binoculars, carefully surveying the ‘‘ Heather.” 
Why she did not do something decisive at that 
time, no one could quite understand. It 
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‘ was concluded that she meant to approach 


Kat 


alongside ‘and board the vessel. This was just 


- what the “ Heather ”’ wanted, but, unfortunately, 
: it was not what happened. 


Just then a sloop was sighted hull down on 


: the starboard quarter. This was what Com- 


: mander Hallwright had feared ever since he 


ne 


BE Sr 


= 


had sent out the wireless messaye. The submarine 
had evidently spotted her, too, and comn.enced 
to submerge quickly. Commander Hallwright 
gave the order: “Let go!” 

The guns’ disguises were immediately cleared 
away and the guns trained on a good bearing. 
However, the commander at this moment decided 


_ to try and ram the submarine before she went 
_ down, and then drop depth charges on _ her. 


Since the ship had been “abandoned’’ the 


_‘ Heather” lay with engines stopped, and 
a signal to that effect flying in the jumper- 
| Stay. 


The order was. given to the quartermaster, 


_“ Hard a-port,” and the eneMie POOH: “Emergency 
full speed.”’ 


The ship’s head swung rapidly to starboard. 
The gun layers were a as to the bearing 
of the submarine. 

However, it was not the gunner’s show, so 
no one asked any questions, but just kept their 
eyes open for the whereabouts of the submarine. 

The “Heather” had just done about six 
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points when the track of a torpedo passed close 
under her stern, missing her by a few yards. 
It was lucky that the commander had decided on 
this plan of action, for otherwise she would have 
been torpedoed right amidships and possibly sunk 
in a few minutes. _ 

By this time the “ Heather” had got right 
ahead on to the Huns’ rapidly disappearing 
periscope. It was still visible, and those on 
board the “Q”’ ship could see that the lower 
half of it was painted dark grey and the top half 
light grey. 

It disappeared just under the starboard bow, 
and at that moment the captain gave the order, 
‘Let go depth charges.” 

Two depth charges were dropped almost simul- 
taneously.. After the two columns of water 
thrown up: by the depth charges had subsided, | 
large quantities of oil were seen round the spot, 
and the sea, which had been choppy, was now 
quite smooth in the vicinity. What appeared 
to be a sheaf of papers, possibly off the submarine, 
was observed close on the port side, but before 
an attempt could be made to get hold of them 
they sank. | 

The boats were now signalled to pctur imme- 
diately. They were at this time about a mile 
and a half off, right ahead. The survivors of 
the other ship which had been sunk were now 
close up on the port side, and the sloop was 
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approaching at full speed. The “ Heather ”’ sig- 
nalled to the sloop to pick up the survivors, 
as she had to pick up her own “ abandon ship ” 
party. 

Eventually the ‘“Q” boat’s two lifeboats and 
the skiff approached the ship. The two lifeboats 
were hoisted with no great difficulty, but the 
skiff, which was a very light craft, proved a 
stumbling block. As she came alongside on 
the crest of the swell, her gunwale caught under- 
neath one of the plates of the ship’s side, and she 
immediately turned over and all the occupants 
were thrown into the water. They were in no 
real danger, and those on deck saw the humorous 
side of the affair. They hauled their messmates on 
board as quickly as they could. Two men, who 
seemed a bit nervous, were clinging to the end 
of the rope, holding their legs close to their 
bodies to keep their feet out of the water. 
This also provided much amusement. 

One member of this boat’s crew, a stoker petty 
officer, had rather a fearsome story to tell. He 
said that. he saw the torpedo coming towards 
the small boat in which he was, and he found it 
impossible to get out of the way. According to 
him, the torpedo passed right under the skiff at 
a depth of about two feet, lifting the stern of 
the boat clean out of the water, and nearly 
swamping her. 

Having got everything squared up on deck 
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and back into its. normal condition, the 
‘“‘Heather’’ proceeded on her: usual course in 
towards the Irish coast. Nothing more was 
seen of the submarine, and it was presumed that 
if she were not sunk she would creep along after 
the ‘‘Heather’’ and try to torpedoher. Accord- 
ingly, a strict look-out was kept, but nothing of 
interest occurred that afternoon. The sloop 
carried the stirvivors into Berehaven, where the | 
“ Heather ”’ followed the next morning in order | 
to replenish her coal supply. | 

The class to which the ‘“ Heather’’ belonged 
had been very successful in the early days of 
submarine strafing; but owing to her strange | 
appearance after she had been. converted, the 
Huns had become wary of her, and were able to 
recognise the converted type practically at sight. 

These sloops were very highly engined, with 
a speed of nearly twenty knots an hour. Their 
lines were very fine, and they had not a straight 
plateinthem. The ‘‘ Heather” carried three 12- 
pounders, alsoa D.A.M.S.G. 12-pounder aft. Later 
she had a 4-inch gun added, and yet later another. 
Her crew totalled between 80 and 100 officers 
and men. It is not strange that the Huns fought , 
shy of these craft on every possible occasion, | 
and it was only when they saw a chance of 
slipping in a ‘“‘mouldy” (torpedo) that they 
attacked them. This was principally on account 
of their speed, and the deadly depth charges 


7 
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, they carried. They might be jogging along at 
-eight knots, when, suddenly, without warning 
-to the submarine, they would speed ahead at 
. sixteen or eighteen, and be on top of her before 
- she knew where she was. So the “U”’ boats 
- had accordingly given these ships as wide a berth 
-as possible. 
; One bright morning in April, 1917, the 
. * Heather’’ was steaming at nine knots in a 
 north-north-easterly direction, apparently making 

towards the land to ascertain her position. The 
: officer of the watch at 7.45 a.m. suddenly saw 

-a dark object right ‘‘in the sun,” in nautical 
- phraseology. It was a favourite trick of the 
‘Hun to get into the sun’s glare. It was extremely 
. difficult to keep a good look-out in that direction. 

The glare of the sun blinded the men, while it 
‘gave every opportunity to the submarine. 

- In many ships of the “Q” type, specially 
“prepared smoked xlasses were carried, and it 
was one man’s duty always to look into the 
-sun’s. glare. 

. ‘The object in the sun was broad on the star- 
‘board bow, and on closer inspection it turned 
-out to be a submarine, evidently on the look-out 
for some unsuspecting victim. | 
_ The role of the “‘Q”’ ship was carefully carried 
out, rattlers were rung, and the gun crews 
-got to their stations, while the ship jogged on 
:as if she had seen nothing. For about twenty 
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minutes the submarine hung in this position, 
keeping direct in the sun’s rays, and evidently 
thinking that she had not been observed. 

After a while she opened fire with her two guns. 
Each gun fired twice, the four shots going right 
over the ship, landing about a thousand yards 
away. All this time the guns’ crews had been 
lying down at their stations, the engine room 
staff had been keeping their steam in hand, and | 
in fact, everything was ready to carry out any| 
action which was necessary. The ‘ abandon 
ship party ”’ were lolling about, waiting to carry 
out their theatrical performance. 

After firing these four shots, the submarine | 
moved astern and took up a position just aft 
the ship’s beam, roughly about 4,000 yards| 
distant, and then commenced to fire again.‘ 
She was quite leisurely in her actions, and seemed 
to be slowly getting into the best position to 
secure her prey. | 

The second salvo did not secure a hit, as one 
shot fell short and the other went over. The next 
two shots, however, were very much closer ; one 
burst right over the ship and the other close 
alongside on the port side. The whistle of the 
flying fragments of the high explosive shells . 
was getting unpleasantly close, and they were 
falling all over the ship. 7 

Commander Hallwright accordingly stopped 
the vessel and ordered the “ panic party ”’ to 

| 
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abandon ship, They rushed along, started to 


' turn out their boats and leave the ship. The 


submarine continued to shell as fast as possible. 


; As one boat was being turned out, a shell burst 
- underneath it, cicciartitiess however, not injuring 


if 
~ 


anyone. 

The ‘; abandon elie: party’ left the ship in 
two lifeboats and both got away safely. It was 
a marvel that these men had escaped after the 
shell bursting right underneath them in turning 


- out the boat. The commander and the concealed | 


- gun crews imagined it had been a direct hit, 


but could not quite see what had happened. 


- Both boats pulled away on to the quarter, where 
; they lay clear of the Huns’ shell fire. 


The Huns’ pleasant intention was evidently to 


. spray the decks with these high explosive sheils. 


He continued to make them burst right over- 


‘head, still remaining about 4,000 yards away. 


It was evident to everyone on board that he 
““smelt a rat,’ and by this deluge of shells he 


, was evidently going to make certain that there 
- was no living soul left on board. Suddenly a 
, shell pierced one of the outer plates of the fore- 
: castle and, in passing through the seamen’s 
: wash-place, wrecked the geyser, and let loose a 
. whole cloud of steam. The next one burst very 


low over the top bridge, and the officers at the 


, gams were wondering why the commander was 
hanging on so long. 
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As things were getting very warm, the officer 
in charge of the starboard forward gun, who 
had been lying in between the ship’s side and 
the gun-mounting, decided to shift his position 
and that of the gun’s crew into a little alley way 
just adjoining, from whence they could close up 
without being seen. They quietly crawled into 
this retreat, and had not been there more than a 
few seconds before a shell came through the 
plating just beside the mounting, hit it, and went 
forward, entering the forecastle and practically 
wrecking it. This officer and men would un- 
doubtedly have been killed had it not been for 
their timely move. 

Just then the Huns’ fire seemed to slacken, 
and all wondered what was to happen next, as 
no orders or information had been passed down 
the voice-pipes from the conimander, who was 
lying concealed in the corner of the bridge. The 
officer of the midship guns, from his place of 
concealment, happened to glance upward through 
the hatch at the top bridge. He was surprised 
to see blood oozing through a hole in the bridge- 
planking. Simultaneously the signalman, who 
had been on the top bridge at the voice-pipes, 
to transmit the commander’s orders to the guns, 
crept down the port ladder into the midship 
gun position, and told the officer that the com- 
mander had been badly hit. Being unable to 
get an answer through the voice-pipes, he had 
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crept down himself. On investigation afterwards, 
it was found that the voice-pipe between the 
bridge and the guns had been almost severed 
by a fragment of shell. 

The officer immediately despatched him, anes 
cover, to the first lieutenant, who was controlling 
the after gun, and incidentally to the surgeon. 

By this time the submarine had ceased firing, 
and the first lieutenant, who had crept out of 
his gun position, crawled along the deck to 
the bridge, closely followed by the surgeon. 
The first lieutenant had been lying down with 
his gun’s crew, and had thus been unable to 
see what had been occurring. He did not even 
know the exact position of the submarine; and 
the information he had was that it was on the 
starboard side. He took a hasty glance round 
from his concealed position on the bridge and 
caught sight of the submarine just submerging. 
By bawling down the voice-pipe, the officer at 
the guns just heard the order giving the bearing 
and the range, then the executive order to 
let go. 

The iron flaps concealing the midship I2- 
pounders were immediately dropped and the 
house concealing the gun aft was run back. 
Almost simultaneously the two guns that could 
bear spoke, and the shots dropped a long way 
short of the quickly submerging Hun. Nine 
rounds were fired from the starboard gun and 
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five from the aft gun, and the shooting was very 
good, but owing to the glare of the sun in the 
eyes of the officers spotting the Hun, it was 
very hard to judge the fall of the shot. The 
last four shots, however, were very close to the 
submarine, which promptly disappeared. 

-» The rapidity with which a submarine can 
submerge when she suspects anything which is 
likely to upset her game, has to be seen to be 
thoroughly understood. It takes exceptional 
ability on the part of the captain and gun crews 
_remaining on an apparently abandoned ship to 
catch her napping. 

The doctor had meanwhile examined Com- 
mander Hallwright, and found that he was past 
human aid. It appeared that the splinters of | 
a shell that had burst just under the bridge had 
torn through the deck in the corner where he lay | 
concealed, and one piece had passed through his 
brain, killing him instantaneously. | 

Now that the guns had been revealed and the 
White Ensign hoisted, it was no longer of any 
use to try and deceive the Hun, so the next 
operation was to try and recover the “ abandon 
ship’’ party. This was very hazardous, as it 
meant lying to for a few minutes while the boats , 
were picked up out of the water and the men 
got on board. No doubt the Hun was closing 
in on the ship, so as to torpedo her. 

The first lieutenant turned the ship sharp 
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round and made straight for the boats, signalling 
to them to come alongside immediately. They 
_ did so, and the ship was stopped to pick them up. 
One can imagine the feelings of all on board at 
this critical moment. They knew the submarine 
was somewhere very close, and they knew that 
if he possibly could, he would torpedo them; 
yet they could not leave the boats’ crews to the 
Huns’ mercy; so they held their breath while 
they quickly got the ‘‘ abandon ship party ’”’ on 
board and started to hoist the boats. 

There was a nasty lop of a sea on, not big 
enough to do any damage, but just big enough 
to make the bringing of the boats alongside a 
tricky and difficult operation, and this meant 
considerable loss of time and gain of opportunity 
to the Hun to pick up a suitable position and 
torpedo the vessel while she was stopped. How- 
ever, everybody was got on board.and the ship 
got under way before a torpedo was fired. The 
guns’ crews were kept closed up in case the 
submarine should break surface again, but she did 
not show herself. | 

At 10.30 a.m. everything on board had assumed 
its normal condition. The body of the unfortunate 
commander was placed in his cabin and received 
its last attentions at the hands of the doctor, 
and the ship proceeded to Queenstown, 200 miles 
away, at full speed. 

The news was telegraphed in through the 
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medium of a British destroyer, somewhere in the 
vicinity, as the ship’s wireless could not have 
reached the shore stations. The ‘‘ Heather” put . 
into her base the next morning on her melancholy | 
errand, to land the body of her commander and | 
to await the coming of a new captain to take 
his place. 


CHAPTER X 
MY FIRST COMMAND | 


T was on April 21st, 1917, that H.M.S. 

[ “Heather ’’ returned to Queenstown with 

her commander lying dead on board. On 

the following day I was appointed to succeed 

poor Hallwright, and that night I had to sleep 
in his bunk. 

When the necessary repairs were completed, 
we sailed once more on the everlasting quest 
for ““U”’ boats. I confess I never had very 
great confidence in the ‘“‘ Heather.”’ She was a 
ship that had lost her character, that is, as a 
harmless merchant vessel. The Hun knew too 
much about her, and when he saw her well- 
known lines through his periscope, he smiled to 
himself and kept his torpedoes and ammunition 
for a vessel that could not hit back. This was 
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of course all right and proper from his point of 
view, but it was not encouraging for the com- 
mander and crew of the little ‘“‘ Heather.”” There 
were moments in “Q” boat work that made 
one feel that ‘‘man never is but always to be 
blest.” ! 

The ‘‘ Heather ’’ was my first command, and 
not unnaturally I was more than ever keen to 
come across a submarine. My patrol covered 
a portion of the sea known to be infested with 
them; yet weeks passed without so much as a 
sight of a periscope. 

One sunshiny June morning, as we were 
making our way leisurely through the Irish Sea, 
having assumed a merchant ship’s speed, we 
were all electrified by the sound of gunfire. 
Soon everybody was on the gui vive of expecta- 
tion, and the ‘‘ Heather’ throbbed with excite- 
ment as she was put at top speed in the direction 
from which the sound came. 

After a time flashes could be seen on the 
horizon. Everyone was at action-stations, confi- 
dent that at last Fate had sent us a “ U”’ boat. 
Ammunition was brought up, depth-charges pre- 
pared, water-tight doors closed, whilst below 
the “ black squad ”’ shovelled and sweated, sweated 
and shovelled. | 

Presently we raised a destroyer firing at a 
hidden object. Then suddenly the engines 
stopped for no reason that could be discovered. 
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‘It turned out afterwards that something had 
tgone wrong. The men hardly knew how to 
“contain themselves with anger and anxiety. 
¢'Would the engines ever start again? What 
b-was wrong with them? Did anyone understand 
his job in the engine room ? 
When the engines started again and we ap- 
(proached nearer, we discovered an American 
« destroyer engaged in a little innocent target- 
! practice on her own! I could have cried with 
? vexation, and I know that the rest of the ship’s 
company shared my feelings. In our hearts we 
¢ cursed destroyers, targets and everything that 
1 was cursable. There was nothing for it, how- 
t ever, but to reduce speed and continue our 
: course; but the disappointment had cast a 
‘ gloom over us all. | 
- A little later a steam wack was sighted towing 
: a small cargo steamer lying very low in the 
water. We were informed that a submarine 
. had actually been up on the surface, and had 
- shelled this small steamer until she had almost 
, sunk. The yacht was endeavouring to get her 
- to the beach ; but the steamer eventually sank on 
' the tow line before they reached safety. 
_ I decided to proceed to the last position where 
_ the submarine was seen. Right ahead of us, 
, about two miles away, was a large turret steamer 
apparently bound for Liverpool. Suddenly one 
of the stokers who was on deck shouted : 
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“Look! She’s being torpedoed,’”’ and he 
pointed to the turret steamer. 

A huge column of water, like a fountain, shot 
high into the air beside the vessel, and we knew 
that she had been torpedoed. 

This was the real thing, and it did not take 
us long to cover those two miles. As we tore 
along, we observed two men in the water and 
also that endeavours were being made to lower 
her boats. Not far away were two British 
seaplanes on patrol. 

The steamer succeeded in lowering a boat, 
‘and it was soon filled with men, each carrying 
some sort of bundle. From time to time one of 
them would hurriedly clamber up the ship’s side, 
returning a few minutes later with something 
that he had apparently forgotten. As each man 
returned to the boat, the same idea seemed 
to strike somebody else, and men were constantly 
going back and forth to the ship. It seemed | 
for all the world like a game. 

I sent an officer on board the steamer 
and learned that she was the “ Redbridge,” 
bound from Alexandria to Liverpool laden with 
cotton. Asked if she required assistance, she 
said ‘ No.” 

On his return my officer told me he had 
discovered that the two men in the water 
were the wireless operator, who had dived over- 
board in a panic, and an engineer who had been 
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shot out of the boat whilst it was being lowered 
without the captain’s orders. 

As the captain of the “ Redbridge ”’ was confi- 
dent he could get his ship into port without 
assistance, we proceeded to search for the sub- 
marine. Nothing was to be seen, however, and 
there were no further reports over the wireless 
of any other submarine activity. 

We spent the whole afternoon in travelling - 
up and down the Irish Sea, hoping against hope 
to encounter Fritz. As it was getting dark, a 


_ signal was received from a small patrol boat that 


was escorting the ‘ Redbridge”’ to the effect 
that she was in difficulties. ‘The patrol boat 
was endeavouring to tow her, but without suc- 


; cess. The hawsers had parted twice, and there 
- was nothing for it but to send out an appeal | 
i for assistance. 


The ‘‘ Heather’? swung round and made for 


: the “ Redbridge” at top speed. It was quite: 


tS 


dark when she was sighted, but the sea was 
calm and there was no wind about. Had a 


_ submarine been in the neighbourhood, she could 
- have torpedoed the now almost motionless ship 
, and have sunk her without trouble. 


It was clear that the ‘‘ Redbridge” was in a 


. pretty bad way, and I decided to send one of 


ares Sie) ASS 7 
-_ 


aaa 


my Officers aboard to take charge. 
‘The officer mounted what remained of the 
bridge of the ship and interviewed the captain 
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and the chief engineer, asked for soundings, etc., 
and whether the ship was capable of steaming 
or not. Finding that she could just make way 
through the water, he reported that, with the 
help of the ‘ Heather,” he could get her into 
port. Signals were rapidly exchanged between us, 
and a tow line passed on board, and all got in 
readiness for towing. | 

Then we started for Fishguard. As soon as 
circumstances permitted, this officer got the 
captain of the “ Redbridge’ to explain exactly 
why his people had been in the boat, and 
what had really taken place when the torpedo 
hit. | | 
It appeared that the wireless operator,- who 
was sitting in his cabinet with the receiver on 
his ears, had dropped them and taken a flying 
jump clean overboard. One of the engineers, evi- 
dently thinking that things were a bit too warm 
down below, had rushed up on deck and got 
into the boats that were being lowered without 
orders from the captain. In their excite-_ 
ment in lowering the boat that this engineer 
got into, someone let one of the falls go, the 
consequence being that the boat hung vertically, 
emptying out the engineer into the sea. It was 
a real panic party. 

The ‘ Redbridge” still having a little way, 
this man floated aft. He was fortunate enough 
to grab a log line, and there he clung as for 
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, dear life until he was en taken on board 


<a Dm “*~3 


ra —— 


j 
. 


again. 

The gun’s crew, instead af trying to get a 
shot at Fritz, evidently thought the boat was 
the best place for them also, and they, who 
should have been the last to leave the ship, were 
amongst the first. 

The next thing the captain noticed was a 
weird, camouflaged ship coming up from astern 
at a high speed. He could not make out her 
type, nor had he any idea of what kind of work 
she might be engaged upon. He saw a boat 
shove off from her and someone dressed in rags 
calmly come up on his bridge, saying that he 
was a naval officer, and that he had come to 
take charge, and intended taking his ship to 
Fishguard. That captain must have felt like 


| Alice in Wonderland when things became 


‘curiouser and curiouser.’ 
Meanwhile, we were making about three knots 


an hour in the direction of Fishguard. Luckily 
_ the sea still continued to keep smooth ; but dark- 
- ness was fast coming down, making it very difficult 
to navigate the torpedoed ship, whose compass 


had heen blown away, and the chart-room had 
about two feet of water in it. There were no 
lights of any description excepting a little hand- 
torch, which had been taken aboard in the boat 


along with the charts, parallel-rulers, and other 


necessary gear from the ‘‘ Heather.” 
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To add to the difficulties, the ship was making 
water in the No. 2 hold, also in the stoke-hold 
and engine-room, putting her down considerably 
by the head and making it very difficult to steer 
within half a dozen points either side of the course. 
In spite of all this, we held on our way, signals 
passing between the vessels at frequent 
intervals. i 

At times it looked as if there were very slender 
chances of her ever entering port again. The 
firemen were firing with wet coal, working up to 
their waists in water, knowing that at any moment 
a second torpedo might crash into them and 
finish everything, she being a good target for any 
submarine lying in wait. 

Eventually the lights of Fishguard harbour 
were observed some eight or nine miles away, 
and hopes once more began to rise. The en- 
gineers were urged to do their best to get as 
much water pumped out of the ship as possible, 
and to get as much speed as they could out of 
their wet coal. 

Suddenly the “ Redbridge ’’ refused to .answer 
to her helm. In spite of its being put hard over, 
she would steam round in the opposite direction 
against it. ‘This being so, towing was not of much 
use, and it looked an almost hopeless case. I 
decided to let go in the hope that ‘the ‘‘ Redbridge ” 
might be able to do better on her. own. ‘The 
tow lines were then cast off, and the ‘“‘ Heather ” 
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stood by to see what assistance she could render. 

After ploughing around on a very erratic 
course, the “‘ Redbridge” finally ended up by 
getting almost up to the breakwater at the 
entrance of Fishguard harbour. The officer in 
charge had a rather delicate piece of navigation 
to attempt to get in with a ship in such 
a state. He knew she was fast foundering, 
but it was not much use putting a ship ashore 
on the rocks on the seaward side of the break- 
water. He therefore decided to have a shot at 
getting through the entrance. Everyone below 
did their best in a final effort to urge her along 
to a greater speed, anchors were cleared away 
and got ready, lifeboats swung out with men 
stationed by. | 

The stricken ship’s head was got to point 
somewhere in the direction of the entrance, and 
then she was put at it. Many were the narrow 
escapes she had, first on the one side of the 
entrance, and then on the other. Finally, she 
got round the end of the breakwater, just missed 
a ship that was lying at anchor, and then, as she 
was about to go down, took the ground on 
a soft, muddy patch on the eastern part of 
the harbour. 

The pilot and harbour master at Fishguard 
were very surprised to see a large and able- 
looking ship behave in such a manner, and 
immediately pushed off from the shore in a tug 
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boat to ascertain what had happened. They 
got almost alongside the ‘“‘ Redbridge,’ when 
they noticed the “‘ Heather.’”’ In the starlight 
we presented a weird and wonderful appearance 
due to our camouflage. When the pilot even- 
tually scrambled on board the “ Redbridge ”’ 
almost his first words were: 

“Whatever is that ship over there, and has 
she been torpedoed ? ” 

On being told that she was a ship of sorts, 
and that she had not been torpedoed, he said : 

‘“Why, I noticed at least six places along 
her starboard side which look very much like 
holes made by torpedoes.” 

This, of course, my officer knew was due to 
the camouflage. His greatest concern, however, 
was to know if the “ Redbridge” was in the 
best possible spot in the harbour, and both 
the pilot and harbour master assured him that 
they could not have done better had the ship 
been in a fit condition, and had they handled 
her themselves. I was then communicated with 
by signal, and I decided to go aboard the stricken 
' ship. I gave orders to have the ship hove up 
as far as possible at the top of the next high 
water. This was done some two hours later. 

Then the gun’s crew, who had been in such a 
hurry to desert their guns, were lined up in front 
of me and asked to explain their conduct. 

They coolly said that on several previous 
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occasions they had had to jump off the stern of 
sinking ships when they were taking their final 
dive, and that on this occasion they did not 
intend to wait quite so long, but had decided 
to get off while there was still a reasonable 
chance. | 

These men eventually were pretty severely 
dealt with. As regards the remainder of the 
merchant crew, nothing of this sort could be 
done. Had not so much hung in the balance, 
one could have noticed many rather humorous 
things connected with them, what with the 
engineer hanging on a log line, the boat hanging 
vertically from the davits, and the wireless 
operator doing a high dive, to say nothing of the 
Russian cook flying round with a teapot grasped 
in his hand, almost falling over himself with 
fear, and the poor merchant captain with his 
little bag of confidential papers, which he meant 
to preserve till the last, frantically trying to calm 
these men. 

Fritz still being outside, we had not much 
time now that the ship was safe, for noticing 
these funny things. We almost immediately 
returned on board, and resumed our hunt for 
the submarine that had torpedoed the “ Red- 
bridge.’”” We went out to find that one poor 
little collier that had been heavily shelled during 
the forenoon of that day, and was being towed 
stern first in the direction of Fishguard, had 
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gone down, as had two others that had been 
torpedoed the same day. 

Meanwhile, a lot of hard work was afoot on 
board the ‘‘ Heather.” The huge tow lines 
had to be stowed away beneath decks, where 
they would not be seen by a periscope when day 
broke. Then the ship would present the appear- 
ance of an ordinary tramp, very much camou- 
flaged and rolling along, at about eight knots, 


apparently bound for somewhere in Ireland with 


a cargo of sorts. 
We were afterwards informed that the “ Red- 


bridge ’’ was worth three-quarters of a million — 


pounds, and that after all no very serious damage 
had been done to her. Only a couple of bales 
of cotton had been blown up through one 
of the hatches and overboard. At this news 
our hopes of salvage looked good. We accordingly 
put in a claim for £22,000, and had visions of 
setting up in various businesses after the war 
was over. 

The Admiralty sent a nicely worded letter 
complimenting us upon a smart piece of seaman- 
ship, and told us to carry on! 

One day some weeks later I was seated in 
my cabin wrestling with a sheaf of reports dear 
to the hearts of the powers that be. 

The officer of the watch was pacing up and 
down the bridge, wondering in a vague kind 
of way if leave would ever come round again, 
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and hoping at times that Old Sol would peep 
out from behind the white fleecy clouds, if only 
for a few seconds. The navigator had been up 
many times, sextant in hand, trying to get a 
sight so that he could fix his position. Old Sol 
would peep out from behind the white fleecy 
clouds for a few moments and then disappear 
again. | | 
Suddenly the gunner, who had been standing 
on the upper deck discussing a Ross rifle with 
the chief engineer, let the rifle fall and pointed 
to the port bow, exclaiming : 

“Great Scott, look, that’s Fritz! See his 
periscope ? ”’ 

At the same moment the look-out reported : 
‘‘ Periscope on the port bow, sir.” 

Simultaneously the rattlers went; for the 
officer of the watch has to be always on the alert. 
There was a.rush to action-stations as a hundred 
men sorted themselves out, one running one 
way and one running another; yet in a few 
seconds absolute silence reigned, everybody had 
reached their action-stations. 

On the upper deck nothing to the outward 
eye had occurred. Two or three men had lounged 
along, picked up something, and had gone on— 
beyond that, nothing. The men at action-stations 
rapidly loaded their guns, and the officer in 
command of each had reported to me on the 
bridge that their quarters were correct. | 
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Depth charges were got ready and also reported 
correct. Tube-belts were gleefully buckled on 
by the men whose duty it was to place the tube 
in the cartridge, while a great glow of expectation 
descended upon everybody. Every man felt a 
tingle of delight running through him. -Here 
was the great chance coming, here was he 
going to shine and again, here was he going to 


battle with the undersea pirates, whom he had — 


been hoping to meet for many weary 
months. 


I ordered the engineers to stand by and prepare © 


for full speed, which was about eighteen knots, 
but to maintain the steady nine which the ship 
had been doing throughout. 

The “‘ Heather’ went plugging along comfort- 
ably, no one on the upper deck appearing to 
take the slightest interest in life, but everybody 
was keeping his eyes as wide open as he could. 
I had my eye fixed on the periscope and was 
watching its every movement. Fritz appeared 
to have stopped, and it would take over a quarter 
of an hour to reach him, provided, of course, 
that he stayed where he was and that the ship 
held on at her present speed. 

It appeared very certain that Fritz was lying 
in wait, and as the ship approached would take 
a favourable opportunity to torpedo her. How- 
ever, the “ Heather ’”’ stood on her course. It 


appeared almost incredible that the submarine © 
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could keep her periscope awash in this fashion, 
and I decided to go full speed ahead and depth 
charge this pest. 

Accordingly, I rang down to the engine-room 
for full speed ahead. As the ship approached 
nearer, the details of the periscope became 
visible. It was evidently camouflaged, for it 
was white on one side and black on the other, 
and it appeared to be striped vertically. Evi- 
dently the Hun had done this with much thorough- 
ness. What appeared to be strange, however, 
was that, although the ship was approached at 
about eighteen knots and was rapidly decreasing 
the distance, the Hun’s periscope remained 
awash. 

To anybody who knew anything of the Hun’s 
methods, his intentions were pretty obvious. 
The distance was still shortened, and the ship 
bounded on with the intention of either ramming 
or dropping a quantity of depth charges on the 
submarine. Everybody was, in the sailor’s 
phraseology, “‘on the top line.” Fritz now 
appeared to come a little closer, as though he 
intended to shorten his range as we passed, au 
make sure of torpedoing the ship. 

‘“‘ Stand by depth charges and lance bombs,”’ 
I cried through the voice-pipes. 

The ship leapt forward, and I directed the 
helmsman to steer direct for the periscope. 
Away aloft flew the white ensign, flapping madly 
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as the ship tore through the water straight for 
the Hun. The men with the lance bombs were 
at their stations, two on either side of the bridge 
and one’ right forward in the very stem of the 


ship, with his bomb already aloft like a harpoon — 


ready to strike. 


Suddenly there was a frantic scream from 


the man in the bows. ‘ Hard a port,” he yelled. 
“It’s the top of the mast.” 

I had, however, seen it before him, and had 
ordered the helmsman to put his helm hard 
a-port. ; 


| 


The ship gave one sickening lurch to starboard, 


as her helm was put over. and spun round at nght 


angles. At the same time the engines were 


slowed down. It was a narrow squeak. I then 
took a right detour at slow speed and approached 


the supposed periscope. It proved to be the 


mast of a large ship sticking out of the water, 
not more than a couple of feet. 

It was indeed lucky that we had spotted what 
it was, or the ship would have undoubtedly torn 
over the sunken wreck and ripped her bottom 
through. 

Presently I called through the voice-pipes : 
“ Actions stations secure, return lance-bombs, 
secure depth charges, and hands to dinner,” and 
a little later heard the boatswain passing along 
the mess-decks yelling, “Lay along for your 
rum.”’ 
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I could hear the navigator murmuring to 
himself with passionate restraint. In the intense 
excitement of going full speed at the supposed 
periscope he had missed the sun at noon. 

And then I went down to lunch. 


CHAPTE X 
SOME “Q”’ BOAT ANECDOTES 


BOUT the nomenclature of “Q”’ ships 
A the Admiralty and the public are at 
variance. In Whitehall they are known 
as special service ships, or ‘‘Q”’ ships, whereas 
the public prefers to call them “‘ mystery ”’ ships 
or ““Q” boats. As I am writing for the public 
and not for the Admiralty, I adopt the name 
“Q” boat, risking being taken to task by my 
brother officers for not knowing the correct 
name for the class of ship in which I have served 
for nearly three and a half years. 

It has been said that “no man is a hero to 
his own valet,”’ and I have proved it. 

Some months after our very trying night in 
the “‘ Stock Force,” of which more later, when 
for hours we were manceuvring to avoid 
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being torpedoed by the submarine that was 
keeping pace with us, I asked my servant 
what had struck him most on that occasion. 
Personally, I regard it as my most trying 
experience in the “‘Q” boat service. ~ 

‘Well, sir,’ he said, “I don’t know whether 
you recollect about your trousers on that night.” 

“My trousers,” I exclaimed. That was the 
first I had heard of the matter. 

It appeared that when the alarm-rattlers first 
went, I had rushed up on the bridge in pyjamas, 
with my coat and trousers under my arm, intently 
watching for any sign of the submarine. 

I had walked up and down the bridge, my 
trousers under my arm, swinging the braces and 
singing in the pouring rain: “ There is a happy 
land, far, far away.” 

I had no knowledge of having done this. Later 
it appears I sent my servant to find my trousers, 
but: he was unable to do so. One of the men 
who was standing on the bridge eventually told 
him what had happened, and that he thought 
had fluag them down in the corner of the bridge. 
Sure enough, there they were later discovered, 
but it was not until five months afterwards that 
I heard anything at all about it. Why I 
should have sung a hymn, and why swing 
my braces, 1s beyond me. — 

There were moments when we on the “Q” 
boats had brought home to us that we were a sort 
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of Ishmael. The Hun hated us, and our ow 
people were frequently extremely suspicious,’ 
sometimes embarrassingly so. | 

Fussy little trawlers, officious motor-boats, o: 
self-important destroyers, were frequently orderin; 
us about, trying to save our lives. It was lik’ 
telling a soldier not to go to France, as ther, 
was a war on. Still, they persisted in ther 
well-intentioned efforts, always taking us fo 
what we appeared to be, a rather dull-witte 
tramp. 

One day in April, 1917, we were making ou 
way up the English Channel, when we suddenly 
saw the smoke of a torpedo boat coming at full 
"speed towards us. She drew near, and the next 
thing we saw was a signal hoisted to stop imme. 
diately, which we did. Then the torpedo boat 
approached close, and the commanding office 
yelled through a megaphone : : 

“Go in to port immediately, there are sub- 
marines in the Channel.” 

I had a look at him, and recognised him as a 
man I had been shipmates with about a year 
before, but in my get-up he had entirely failed 
to recognise me, and took me for an ordinary 
merchant ship skipper. 

As our mission was to go up Channel and 
try and get into action with one of these same 
submarines, this did not suit us at all, so I, had 
to disclose my identity, and yelled across to him: 
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“* Hullo, old fellow, how are you getting 
on ? I want to go up Channel, so please don’t 
interfere.” 

After he had recovered from his surprise, 
he yelled back: “Right o, old bird, didn’t 
recognise you. Hope you have luck. Good 
byeeeeeeee.”’ 

We ploughed our way on another four or five 
miles, when a little trawler made towards us 
at full speed. As we did not immediately alter - 
our course as she ordered and proceed to the 
mearest port, she cleared away her gun, 
evidently thinking she had caught a German 
raider, and was making up her mind to fire on 
us when the torpedo boat, which had seen what 
was happening, came up and cleared her out of 
the way. 

Gott strafe these life-savers, was what we on 
the “Q” boats muttered. It was very lucky 
that the commanding officer of the torpedo boat 
happened to be a friend, otherwise we should 
have had to proceed into port until we had 
obtained the necessary clearance to proceed on 
our way. 

We were rather iike a detective disguised as a 
pickpocket, always in danger of being arrested 
by the police. This sometimes led to comical 

_contretemps. 

One day we went into a south coast port in 
the ‘‘ Stock Force”’ and after having anchored, 
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there came alongside a boat with the local officer 
and his party, in charge of the maintenance 
and training of the “‘ Defensively Armed Merchant 
Service Guns,’ mounted in merchant service 
vessels. They clambered up the side without a 
word, and made aft to inspect the gun. 

After they had been up there for a few minutes, 
they sent for the “ chief officer,’ and remarked 
that they would like to have the gun’s crew up 
and drill them. 

This was carried out, and a gun’s crew were 
sent up, to which this officer and his assistants 
gave about an hour’s instruction. 

Just as they. had finished the chief officer, 
who had been hanging round watching this 
performance with a smile on his face, was ap- 
proached by the gunnery man. 

“Your gun,” he said, “is not in such a bad 
position for an average merchant ship, and 
your gun’s crew do not seem so bad”; but, 
pointing to the gun-layer of one of our hidden 
4-inch guns, who was an extremely good man, 
he said: ‘“‘ This man requires a lot of shaking 
up. He doesn’t seem to have any idea at all 
about a gun, and if I were you, I should get 
another man from amongst your seamen and put 
him here to assist you.” | 

It was not until they were just leaving the 
ship that the “ chief officer’? told them what 
she really was, and who the motley crowd 
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, that had been drilling as a gun’s crew really 
. were. 
, The party were at first highly indignant, and 
. wanted to know why this practical joke had been 
. played upon them, but the chief officer re- 
marked : 
. “Well, you jumped on board and went aft, 
as I suppose you do on any merchant vessel. 
Yon never came to consult me, and it is entirely 
your own fault. ” 
. - Quite apart from our rdle as a disguised warship, 
.one of our most important duties was to succour 
afflicted merchant vessels. An explosion, or the 
sound of gun fire, would be our signal to turn 
-our head in that direction and proceed at full 
‘speed. In this we had a double object. . We 
‘might render aid to a sinking ship, and at the 
same time we might be able to avenge her. 
_ One rather rough day the “ Stock Force ”’ was 
‘making for the Bristol Channel. There was a 
‘moderate north-east gale blowing, and a lot of 
‘ships of all descriptions were passing us close 
‘into the land, bound for various Channel ports. 
‘The majority of these kept very close to the land, 
in an endeavour to escape a submarine. 

Soon after we got round we began plugging 
into the north-east gale, and as our ship was 
of the little collier type, with not much speed 
about her, it soon became pretty evident that 
‘we would have to seek shelter somewhere. 
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Just at that time a large French salted 
passed between us and the land, evidently bound 
for the southward. A few minutes afterwards 
we turned round, and also headed for the south- 
ward. The French steamer would then be about 
half a mile ahead of us, and was very close into 
land. 

Suddenly from the direction of the land a 
torpedo struck her. She immediately turned 
straight in towards the rocks, the captain evi- 
dently thinking that she would not last long. 
We could see her rapidly going down by the 
head, and presently saw boatloads of people 
leaving her. At the same time some trawlers 
in the vicinity came to pick up these people. _ 

We put on all the speed we could, at the same 
time having everything in readiness should we 
see any signs of the submarine; but apparently 
he had got away pretty quickly. 

Our next thoughts were that we might be 
able to do something with the abandoned ship. 
A lifeboat was hurriedly called away, and an 
officer and crew jumped into her and. cast off. 
The sea being very choppy that day, they had 
some difficulty in getting alongside the sinking 
ship ; but eventually reached her, and the officer 
said to his coxswain : ! 

“Now you watch me wherever I go. I know 
the ship may go down at any moment; but I 
am going to have a rapid survey of her, so you 
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shove off about ten yards from the ship’s side, 
and should she take a final plunge, I’ll try to 
jump clear. Don’ t get your boat upset, but try 
and pick me up.” | 
. Just then, without a moment’s warning, the 
steamer took a tremendous dive, she stood 
practically straight on end, and the huge bulk 
of the ship towered away up high above the 
little cockle-shell of a boat, and the tremendous 
hissing of steam as the water got into the boiler 
rooms, and the boiling up of the ocean all round, 
and the tremendous suction caused by the sudden 
dive of the ship, almost did the little boat in; 
but, luckily, they were able to keep her afloat. 
It looked as though the liner’s next move would 
be to fall completely on top of the boat. The 
stern anchors that were not securely lashed, 
and all kinds of other things, including life belts, 
hen coops, and the like, careered madly down 
the almost vertical decks. Those in the boat 
were just beginning to wonder what would 
happen should one of the propellers towering 
high above the boat come down on top of it. 
Pull as hard as they could, it was impossible to 
get away from the ship’s side, the suction was too 
great. The men were exhorted not to risk 
smashing an oar, but to pull with all the strength 
they could. pa a 
Just then they saw, the bow of their own ship 
coming round from the other side of the steamer. 
L 
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We on board were frantically signalling to the 
boat to return, a thing they were doing their 
best to accomplish. Anything to get away from 
beneath that towering mass which was hanging 
over them. Then I began to get greatly concerned 
for. the safety of the boat’s crew. 

Evidently the steamer’s nose must have touched 
the bottom of the ocean, for she seemed to hang 
there and the suction became less. After care-_ 
ful manceuvring the boat gradually drew away 
from her side. It had almost reached the ship | 
when the stern of the stricken ship came down 
with a crash into the sea, causing a tremendous 
upheaval. 

Soon there was nothing left of this fine mail boat 
except a few light rafts and other debris floating 
about to indicate that Fritz had been up to his | 
little games again. The whole affair had not 
lasted more than half an hour, and it was a sorry 
saght to see so fine a ship put out of existence 
in so short a time. Nevertheless, even in that 
short space of time, there were all kinds of war | 
vessels flying about in every direction, praying | 
for one glimpse of the submarine, or anything : 
that might indicate where she was. After search- 
ing the ocean for some couple of hours, the Hun | 
was given up and our patrol resumed. . 

We, however, took shelter from the gale in’ 
a neighbouring bay. We had not been at. 
anchor more than three hours when word came , 
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' through from a lighthouse that the submarine 
; had broken surface and was calmly cruising 
- round looking for another good target for his 
- next torpedo; but at the first move on our 
, part to go after him he submerged and made 

off. He was evidently what we termed in the 

, sailor’s phraseology, ‘‘a fly bird,’’ and took no 

- risks. 

. The dropping of a depth charge was quite an 
es affair, particularly for those below, who 
were unaware that anything unusual was about 

ee take place. 

- [I remember on one occasion a depth charge 
was dropped overboard when the officers were 

at tea in the ward room. Suddenly the ship 

. gave a jump, the crockery fell about in a shower, 

-but there was no time to trouble about such 

trifles. As if shot from catapults, the officers 
darted to their various stations, closing the water- 
tight doors behind them. No one stopped to 
ask what had happened. This is not done on 

“QQ” boats. 

Those on deck saw big patches of oil and 
scores of dead fish lying about, and we all hoped 
that the oil indicated the doing in of a “U” 
boat. 

When eventually the officers returned to the 
ward room, it was to be informed by the stewards 
that for the rest of the patrol they would in 
all probability have to drink two or three out of 
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a lass, the cups had vanished into small pieces. 
Still, such things were comparatively trifling 
incidents in the life of an officer in a “ Q”’ boat. 

One of the most difficult things with which 
we had to contend was, in the event of our being 
totally, destroyed, to account for the large number 
of men we had aboard. 

During the latter days of the submarine war- 
fare, ‘‘U” boat commanders had received in- 
structions to obtain information as to the name, 
tonnage, destination, etc., of all the ships they 
sank. That is why they were so anxious to get 
mtouch with boat’s crews after they had lef 
the’ ;torpedoed vessels. 

The Hun never lacked cunning. His _ plas 
was to go first to one boat, if there were mor 
than one, make his enquiries, then proceed to | 
the next boat and see if the answers tallied 
with those received from the occupants of the 
first boat. A lot of ‘‘Q” ship’s people had been 
bowled out in this way. It therefore became 
imperative to instruct the men in one simple: 
tale, so that whenever a submarine commande! 
came to the surface and asked questions, ht 
would get the same answers from all ratings. 

Thus originated what the men termed “ Thi. 
Board of Lies.” ? 

The men were told to say that all the offices: 
had been killed, that is, if they had been shelled: 


‘or torpedoed. The Huns’ first question usual! 
| 
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was: ‘“‘ Where is the Captain”; and although 
the “captain ’’ might be sitting alongside the 
man interrogated, he had orders to say that 
the captain had been killed. The next enquiry 
was for the first officer and so on until the Hun 
learned that there was no rating in the boats 
above that of a boatswain or the carpenter. 

Then, to account for the number of men in 
the boats in the case of the total loss of the 
“Q” boat, they were divided into two parties, 
one being under the command of the captain of 
the ““Q”’ boat, who termed himself the master 
of the ship, while the other was under the com- 
mand of the navigator. The first part of the 
ship’s company was detailed as the crew of the 
““Q” ship, otherwise the supposed tramp, and 
the other half was composed of the survivors 
of a ship that had been mined. It was dangerous 
to say that she had been submarined, as: the | 
Hun sometimes knew more about the submarined 
vessels than we did. 

“The Board of Lies’ contained fictitious 
details, written in white chalk, as to the name 
of ship, master, destination, cargo, etc., of both 
the vessels, the “Q”’ ship and the alleged mined 
vessel. 

As our course was constantly being altered, 
these boards had accordingly to be revised. 
Every man on board had instructions to sight 
the board three times a day and learn the details 


“the straight line of truth.” 
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written upon them. ‘To facilitate this three sets 
of boards were set round the ship, one in the 
forecastle, one in the stern, and the other amid- 
ship. The navigating officer was responsible for 
keeping them up to date. - 

Every man had to learn the details by heart, 
and if at any time an officer asked him where 
we were bound fo or where from, what cargo, 
etc., he had to answer immediately. If he 
belonged to the party detailed to act as the crew 
we had rescued, then he had to give the same | 
particulars about his own mythical ship. 

Failure to do this was severely punished. No 
one felt it a hardship, for all recognised that the 
fate of the whole crew depended upon the 
answers to questions that might be asked by 
‘“U” boat commanders. | 

The ‘‘Q” boat service has often reminded me 
of Scott’s lines :— 


“Oh, what a tangled web we weave, 

When we first practice to deceive.”’ | 
I had never realised that lying was so difficult | 
until I became attached to a ‘‘Q” ship. Then 
I discovered that if you want to be a liar you 
must be thoroughly consistent, analysing one 
lie in order to see how many others it will involve. . 
I have also come to realise the true meaning of — 


| 
| 
| 
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CHAPTER XIT 
THE MYSTERY OF THE “ PRIZE” 


HE whole point of the ‘‘Q” boat service 
was to give the Hun little surprises that 
would ‘‘ keep him guessing.” With this. 

object in view every conceivable sort of craft — 
was roped into the service, and at last the Hun 
never knew what might not turn out to be a 
““Q” boat. Those responsible for the selecting 
and fitting out of ‘““Q” boats had no traditions, . 
and knew no laws. For instance, a naval con- 
structor might have shuddered at the thought of 
putting a 4-inch gun on a 350 ton tramp ; yet this 
was done in the ““Q” boat service with con- 
spicuous success, incidentally proving that it was 
quite possible to carry comparatively heavy guns 
on vessels of small tonnage built for other pur- 


poses than war. 
183 
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It must be remembered that the ““Q’’ boats 
were selected and fitted out with the object ot 
destroying German submarines. The question of 
their own escape did not enter into the thoughts 
of anyone connected with the service. If they 
failed in their object, then their low speed rendered | 
their fate certain. 

The Hun having become accustomed to tramp 
steamers of varying tonnage, it was thought that 
he might be less suspicious of a’ sailing craft. ' 
Consequently H.M.S. “ Prize,’’ a topsail schooner 
of 200 tons, was fitted up as a “Q” boat and 
placed under the command of Lieutenant William 
Edward Sanders, R.N.R. The young lieutenant 
had come home from New Zealand to join the 
Royal Naval Reserve on the outbreak of 
war, and when he was given the command of | 
a ““Q” boat he was very keen to sink a sub- 

| 


marine. 

About this period, the spring of 1917, the 
“U” boats had been very partial to coming to 
the surface and shelling out of existence any 
little sailing craft they came across. It was a 
fine game from the Hun point of view. Here | 
was a little sailing vessel, utterly unable to 
defend herself, and all the “‘U”’ boat had to do 
was to shell her until she sank. It did not matter 
about the crew, they were mere ciphers in the 
game. If they did not return to England—vwell, 
it meant so many less trained sailors to man 
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British ships. The German has never heard of 
Queensberry Rules. 

On the morning of April 30th, 1917, the “ Prize ”’ 
was sailing quietly along, to all intents making 
a passage from the $.W. corner of Ireland to 
Lands End. Two or three members of the crew 
lounged about the deck, hands in pockets, pipes 
in mouths. The wind was light and she was 
not making much headway ; but the sails needed 
“constant attention to keep them trained to the 
wind. | 

To the most critical eye the “ Prize”’ looked 
nothing more than a harmless topsail schooner. 
There was nothing in any shape or form to give 
her away, and she exposed no more men than a 
schooner would carry. Furthermore, her position 
was quite in accordance with the trade upon 
which she was supposed to have been engaged. 
Any inquisitive Hun could have seen the captain 
standing aft watching the compass and keeping 
an eye on the sails. From time to time he gave 
an order, which was carried out ; but there was 
no particular smartness about the man who 
executed it. Behind all this camouflage of in- 
difference, however, there were keen eyes on the 
look-out. 

‘“ Object in sight away on the quarter on the 
horizon, sir,’ cried the look-out. 

Lieutenant Sanders subjected the object to a 
careful scrutiny and decided that it was a sub- 
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marine on the surface. Within a very few 
minutes he was confirmed in this view by the 
rapid approach of the “U”’ boat _—— up 
from astern. 

When within about three miles she otal 


firing at the “ Prize”? with her deck guns, and | 


continued to’ do so as she slowly overtook her. 
Soon the shells began to fall thick and fast 


about the “doomed”: vessel, and Lieutenant © 


Sanders put her head up into the wind and 
ordered the “panic partv’”’ away. The boat 
was accordingly lowered and the men threw 
themselves into her in the approved fashion. 
She then rowed away on the beam, and lay there 
leaving the =p to all intents and purposes 
abandoned. 77°: 2.25 

Seeing the “ panic party ” “push off, the sub- 
marine closed with the schooner a little; but 
continued to shell her heavily for some twenty 
minutes. It was a most trying time for the 
officers and men who, literally had to “ take it 
lying down.”’ Shells were flying everywhere, now 
screaming overhead, now hitting the vessel both 
below and above the waterline. A large per- 
centage of those left aboard were wounded ; yet 
despite their wounds and the pain they were 
suffering, they remained absolutely still and gave 
no sign of their presence. Those who felt they 
could not stand their pain clenched their hands, 
bit their lips and waited. 
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During the whole twenty minutes of the shelling, 
the submarine slowly approached the apparently 
deserted schooner, and as the distance decreased 
the hits became more numerous. 

When fairly close to the ‘“ Prize,’’ the sub- 
marine ceased firing, apparently satisfied that 
nobody was on board and that she might as well 
save her ammunition for another occasion, and 
finish off her work with a bomb or so placed on 
board in a position that would ensure the vessel’s 
destruction. 

Slowly the submarine started to draw out on 
the schooner’s quarter and approached the “ panic 
party ” in their boat. Lieutenant Sanders lying 


-~ down on board watched the ‘‘ U’”’ boat’s tactics 


and withheld his fire until she was in the most 


favourable position for his gun crews to score 
a hit. At last she reached a position on the 


quarter some seventy yards distant, and her 
commander decided that it was time for the 
“Prize’”’ to have a word in the argument. 

In a whisper he told his wounded and expectant 
crew to “Stand by ’”’ and a moment after gave 
the fateful order to “‘ Let go,’’ whilst he himself 
jumped up and hoisted the White Ensign. 

One shell from the “ Prize” struck the sub- 
marine just below the forward gun, utterly dis- 
mantling it and destroying the crew. Another 
shot got the conning tower, completely demolish- 
ing it. 
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Stowed away carefully in the bows of the 
schooner, was a hairy looking ruffian nursing a 
Lewis gun. The moment Lieutenant Sanders 
yelled ‘‘ Let go” he rose, leisurely steadied his 
gun on the bulwarks and proceeded to sweep 
the deck of the submarine with a hail of lead. 

The ‘‘ Prize’ was getting some of her own back 
for that twenty minutes. of intolerable shelling. 
Time after time the submarine was hit, until 
she finally sank stern first, her bows coming up 
out of the water in her death agony. Just before | 
she disappeared, those on board the “ Prize” 
could see the red glow of an internal fire or explo- 
sion, clearly visible through the rents in the side 
of the wretched vessel. | 

Altogether from the time of the order to ‘‘ Let 
go” the gun screens on board the schooner until | 
the time the “ U” boat sank only four minutes , 
elapsed. As she disappeared the “ panic party ”’ 
pulled towards the scene, and succeeded in pick- 
ing up the commander of the submarine, a warrant 
officer, and one member of the crew, who were 
brought on board the “ Prize.” _ 

| 
| 
| 
1 
| 


By this time the schooner was herself in an 
awkward predicament. Her sides were holed 
and torn by the submarine’s shells, and she was 
sinking fast. There was no time to indulge in 
peeans of victory. AJI hands had to set to and 
save the ship. Victors and vanquished laboured 
side by side, and by dint of hard work managed 
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tofget the holes plugged so that the water could 
be kept under by means of the pumps. 

The plucky little ship was then over 120 miles 
from land; but despite her badly shot away 
rigging, and the fact that she was leaking like a 
colander, she managed to set sail and make for 
the nearest shore. 

Several of the men were badly wounded, and 
Lieutenant Sanders was anxious to get them 
proper medical treatment. In vain they searched 
the horizon for sight of a sail ; but no vessel came © 
within sight until they were five miles from land, 
when a patrolling motor boat was sighted. 

When she came within hail Lieutenant Sanders 
told her who he was and what had happened. 
The motor launch promptly took the ‘“ Prize”’ 
in tow and brought -her safely into harbour, 
where those who were wounded had medical 
treatment, and those who were not could get 
a good meal and a rest after their strenuous 
fight. : 

The action of the ‘ Prize” called for the 
utmost bravery on the part of the men lying 
concealed on board. Though badly shelled, with 
many wounded lying about, they lay absolutely 
still, prepared to wait until their commanding 
officer considered the moment opportune to open 
fire. 

For this exploit Lieutenant Sanders was awarded 
the V.C. 
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Sometime after the above-mentioned experi- 
ence, H.M.S. “ Prize,” still under the command 
of Lieutenant-Commander Sanders, V.C., who 
had so nobly earned his decoration, had orders to 
report himself to the local senior officer, and 
obtain instructions. 

On doing so he was informed that he was to 
go and consult with the officer commanding sub- 
marines in the area so that they might between 
them work up some “ stunt ’’ which would have 
some success against the ““U”’ boat. He had the 
consultation with the submarine officer, who 
remarked :— | 

“ Well, what do you ink about taking out a 
British submarine with you and working together ? 
Don’t you think it’s a good idea? While you are 
playing about with the “ U”’ boat, we can man- 
ceuvre into position and torpedo her.” 

It was undoubtedly a good scheme, and accord- 
ingly one fine morning H.M.S. “‘ Prize,’”’ in com- 
pany with one of our own submarines, left port 
to try their luck. A system of signals had been 
previously arranged, so that our own submarine 
could observe from the various things put up on 
board the “Q” ship what was happening, 
so that she should in no way give herself away. 
Such little things as a shirt hanging in the fore 
rigging meant that a ‘‘U” boat was in sight on 
the port bow, whereas if it were transferred to 
the main rigging, it meant that the ““U” boat 
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was in sight on the starboard bow. These signals 
had been carefully worked out, and all the sub- 
marine had to do was to watch the schooner, 
obtain information from her apparently un-com- 
promising signals, and work into a position to 
torpedo the attacking ‘‘ U ”’ boat. 

The day wore on and nothing came in sight. 
During the night the submarine came 
alongside the schooner and held converse with 


; her. Next day she steadily dogged the schooner’s 


- stern. About noon the submarine received a 


: signal from the schooner, ““U’ boat in sight,” 


this being conveyed to the submarine’s com- 
mander by means of a man going up on the rigging 
and apparently waving a flag. 4 

The submarine started to close on the ee 


. so as to try and read further signals, and to get 


mm NR 


some indication as to where the “ U”’ boat was. 

Suddenly the ‘‘Q” ship got the “U”’ boat 
into such a position that there seemed a reason- 
able success of the “ Prize’”’ sinking her by her 


, own guns. Unfortunately, however, after the 


‘‘Q” ship had opened fire the “‘ U ” boat, which 


was in more or less diving trim, succeeded in 


getting away. 
That afternoon the “ Q”’ ship and the British 


. submarine continued their trip and at night the 
submarine came to the surface, and coming 
- alongside the “‘Q” ship asked what had occurred. 


Lieutenant Sanders replied that he had done 
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everything possible to try and lure the “U". 
boat into a position from which their submarine | 
could most effectually attack her. However, he 
thought he could destroy her himself by gun | 
fire ; but the “‘U”’ boat had got away. 

During the night the two ships kept together. | 
The British submarine commander was startled 
to hear early in the morning, just before day 
broke, a terrific explosion. It appeared that the | 
Hun had been following the schooner all day, 
from the time-she had disclosed herself as 
being a “Q” ship, determined at ‘all costs 
to sink her. When it became light our own 
submarine looked round for the “ Prize’; but 
she was nowhere in sight, and no living soul was 
visible anywhere. She searched round every- 
where ; but nothing could be seen, and it was 
proved afterwards that the ‘‘ U ” boat had during 
the night torpedoed the “ Prize”’ and sunk her 
with all hands. Our own submarine hung round 
for some time, and presently the “‘ U”’ boat rose 
to the surface, evidently with the idea of trying 
to find out whether there were any survivors. 

Our own submarine worked into the best 
possible position; but unfortunately after he 
had fired his torpedo found that he had missed 
the Hun, by what could only have been inches. 

The Hun after having observed the track of 
the torpedo realised that he was up against it, 
and accordingly made off at full speed. * 
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Thus was lost one of the most heroic men in. 
the history of the ‘‘Q” boat service. This little 
ship, which had so successfully fought the ‘‘ U” 
boat, had only survived long enough to be sunk 
herself with all hands. 

What happened to H.M.S. “Prize” is an 
illustration that the submarine commander was 
capable of matching cunning with cunning. This 
man did the right thing from his point of view. 
He had seen the “ Prize’? in company with a 
British submarine, and that she was armed, 
which made it clear that she was not the harm- 
less craft she appeared to be. Consequently he 
regarded her rightly as a war ship of a kind 
peculiarly dangerous to himself and his brother 
submarine commanders. He therefore decided 
to bide his time and put her out of the way. 

Throughout the day he watched her through 
his periscope, and as night fell he closed in and 
finally torpedoed her, probably waiting to see 
that she sunk before making off. Even 
had he been humanitarian, a thing that no one 
can urge against the Hun, it would have been 
highly dangerous for ‘him to come to the surface 
and rescué the crew ; for he knew that somewhere 
in the vicinity was a British submarine waiting _ 
to send him to the place where he had sent the 
brave but ill-fated ‘‘ Prize.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE “ STONECROP ”’ 


T must be remembered that the ‘‘Q” boats 
suffered from one fundamental disadvantage, 
_ they were merchant vessels adapted to the 
purposes of war. Their guns had to be placed | 
' in positions where they would be shielded from 
the eyes of the enemy by the natural contour oi » 
the ship, consequently their arc of fire was 
limited. 
In a war ship the primary consideration 1s the | 
armament, and the guns are so placed that they 
may command a maximum. area. This was 
impossible in the case of the “Q” boats. To | 
mount a gun in a conspicuous position, and build | 
a deck house over it would have spelt failure. 
The Hun is a very thorough beast, as well as 


a very barbarous one. ‘Treacherous himself, he 
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was always on the look-out for cunning on the 
part of his enemies. Perfectly acquainted with 
the varying types of our shipping, he would have 
been the first to spot any unusual feature about 
a ship he encountered. It must be remembered 
that he always held in his hand the trump card 
—he could submerge and torpedo his victims with 
comparative impunity. 

Nothing better illustrates the ups and downs 
to which a “Q”’ boat is subject than the story 
of the “‘ Stonecrop,” Commander ‘Morris Black- 
wood, R.N. One September afternoon in 1917 
the ‘‘ Stonecrop ”’ was homeward bound, steaming 
through the Bay‘of Biscay from Gibraltar. In 
appearances she was a typical old tramp steamer, 
laden down to the Plimsoll mark. Her sides 
were rusty, her gear slovenly, and her general 
appearance that of an excellent money-maker 
on which too much was not expended. A 
good coat of paint would have worked wonders ; 
but in war-time paint is both hard to obtain and 
dear to buy. 

It was a beautiful afternoon, and nothing in 
the air seemed to indicate war. Just before five 
o'clock the forward look-out sighted an object 
on the port bow. It looked like a lifeboat that 
had been abandoned after the survivors from 

some sunken ship had been rescued. On closer 
_ observation, however, it turned out to be a sub- 
marine lying on the surface with engines stopped 
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and in diving trim, in other words just ready 
submerge. - 

The officer of the watch called the command 
and rang the alarm gongs. From the conni 
tower of the submarine there poured a motley 
crowd of men, who promptly manned her two 
guns. 

There was nothing to be seen except the dis- 
reputable tramp and the grey, sinister submarine. 
It was obvious that the ‘‘U” boat commander 
thought this a good chance to sink a ship by 
gunfire without being disturbed, and thus save 
his torpedoes for a better anda bigger craft. | 

The tramp continued stupidly on her way, as 
if she had not seen the submarine. 

Boom! Boom! 

The submarine’s two guns had given tongue. 
There was a running to and fro on the “ Stone- 
crop,” her helm was put hard over, and with 
her stern towards the enemy, her little gun was 
manned. 

The submarine started a fierce bombardment 
with her two guns, whilst the tramp replied with 
her tiny weapon. Through the voice-pipe Com- 
niander Blackwood ordered the wireless operator 
to send out $.0.S. signals. 

“IT am being shelled by a submarine”’ spat 
the wireless. “ Hurry up, or I shall have to 
abandon ship.” 

For half an hour this state of affairs continued. 
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The submarine shelled the “‘ Stonecrop ” for all 
she was worth, the ‘Stonecrop”’ replied with 
' her little stern gun. | 
| At first the submarine’s shots fell short, then 
'over and all round the “ Stonecrop.” Things 
‘became very warm as the submarine continued. 
to gain upon her. quarry. - 
‘ The wind being aft, Captain Blackwood decided 
‘to try the effect of the smoke and fire apparatus 
‘aboard. This was another little deception for 
‘the benefit of the Hun to give him the impression 
‘that his shells had set the ship on fire. When 
tue next shell exploded close to the ship, this 
: apparatus was lighted and worked extremely well. 

The after end of the “‘ Stonecrop ” appeared to 
be in flames, and soon the whole vessel became 

} enveloped in smoke. 
; On drew the submarine, certain now of her 
prey and congratulating herself upon such effective 
‘shooting. Commander Blackwood then ordered 
the “panic party’”’ to get to work. They re- 
sponded with a will, going through the customary 
‘process of rushing about in the utmost possible 
‘excitement, some with coats on, some with them 
‘tucked under their arm. 

Rushing for the boats, they let go one end 
‘with a run, and then immediately followed with 
the other, as if too scared for disciplined action, 
and giving the impression that their one object 
was to get out of the ship as quickly as possible 
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They tumbled into the boats and hurriedly | 
pushed off from the apparently burning ship, 
Commander Blackwood and his gun crews re- 
maining concealed on board. 

Seeing the obvious panic of the crew, and 
evidently satisfied that she had achieved an 
easy victory, the Hun commander stopped firing 
and submerged at about six thousand yards from 
the ship. The boats pulled ahead of the ‘‘ Stone- 
crop,’. whilst the commander and the gun 
crews on board waited to see what would happen 
next. Would the submarine get on the beam 
and fire a torpedo, or would she be satisfied that 
' she was dealing with a genuine merchant vessel 
and coine to the surface near the ship in order to 
obtain particulars of the vessel’s cargo, master’s 
name, etc. If she did this, her next proceeding 
would be to place bombs on board, or riddle the 
hull with shells along the water line at close! 
range. 

After some twenty minutes of intense excite- 
ment, those on the ‘“Stonecrop”’ sighted a 
periscope on the port bow some two thousand 
_ yards ‘distant. The boats sighted the periscope | 
almost at the same moment, and to draw the 
submarine into a good position, pulled across 
the bows of the “Stonecrop”’ to the starboard 
side. 

The submarine, however, wanted to have a 
good look at the ship before she took any risks. 
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Accordingly she came with her periscope awash, 
and passed slowly down the port side, about three 
hundred yards off. Twisting her periscope first 
one way and then the other, she carefully sur- 
veyed the “‘ burning ”’ vessel. Everything seemed 
quite normal, and there was no sign that anyone 
was aboard. 

After passing eve to the stern of the ship, 
the submarine crossed under the counter and 
started to come slowly to the surface on the 
starboard quarter, the boats then being just 
before the beam on the starboard side. 

The ‘“Stonecrop”’ was fitted with torpedo 
tubes, and during the time that the submarine 
was surveying the ship on the port side, Com- 
mander Blackwood had two fairly good oppor- 
tunities of getting her with a torpedo. There 
was a doubt, however, as the range was only 
three hundred yards, which was too close for 
_ the torpedo to pick up its depth. Had it missed, 
the end of the ‘“ Stonecrop”’ would have been 
only a matter of minutes. The Commander, 
therefore, very wisely decided to await further 
developments in the hope of a better chance 
presenting itself, which would make absolutely 
sure of his sinking the “ U”’ boat. 

Slowly she rose to the surface some six hundred 
yards distant. When she had ceased rising she 
offered a good target, the whole of the upper 
deck and conning tower being above water. 
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For fully three minutes she lay and watched 
the ‘Stonecrop”; but made no attempt to 
open her conning tower. 

Commander Blackwood gave the order through 
the voice-pipe to all his guns and howitzers to 
“stand by.” The moment: was one of intense 
excitement, and by. withholding his fire Com- 
mander Blackwood showed great discretion. After 
a further survey the submarine moved slowly 
towards the boats, and deciding that this was 
the best chance he would get, Commander Black- 
wood whispered down the voice-pipes again the > 
range and bearing of the submarine, and finally 
the fateful order “Let go.” Down went the 
flaps with a crash. Everything now lay with the 
gun-layers 

The first three shots from the 4-inch guns 
were a trifle short, but the fourth hit just. at 
the base of the conning tower and caused a big 
explosion. Volumes of brown smoke poured out 
of the stricken submarine. It was obvious that 
the explosion had split the conning tower from 
the top left hand side to the lower right hand 
corner. 

The submarine started to take a heavy list 
forward, then slowly righted herself. The fifth 
shot got her just above the water line under 
the foremost gun. The sixth shot hit again 
well on the hull, between the foremost gun and 
the conning tower. . 
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By this time the submarine was evidently 
holed in all compartments to the bulkhead abaft 
the conning tower. The seventh shot hit her 
about thirty feet from the stern, and clouds of 
what appeared to be steam issued from both sides. 
This, however, in all probability was compressed 
air and water, the air on being suddenly released 
would throw the water up in clouds and appear 
very much as if it were steam. 

Five more hits were registered on the hull of 
the ‘'U”’ boat, one hit turning up a hull plate 
which remained on end, the ragged side of it 
being plainly visible from the ‘ Stonecrop.” 

Suddenly the submarine put her nose up and 
stern down until she reached an angle of 45 de- 
grees. The water could plainly be seen running 
out of the shot holes forward, and the “ panic 
party,” who were fairly near, could see under 
the submarine’s keel for about fifteen feet from 
the forward end. 

The wretched crew were evidently making 
desperate efforts to right their vessel and open 
the conning tower hatch to surrender, but she 
sank stern first at an angle of 45 degrees. 

Some fifteen seconds later she again showed 
above the surface, her conning tower being about 
three feet out of water. 

During her short period of submersion, she 
had evidently righted herself, but on coming 
to the surface showed a heavy list to starboard 
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For four or five seconds she remained in this 
position, *then finally disappeared amidst the 
cheers of the gun crews and the “ panic party ”’ 
as they returned to the “ Stonecrop.”’ 

From Commander Blackwood’s report it would 
appear that the submarine, appreciating that 
the game was up, came to the surface a second 
time to surrender. ‘I think,’ he wrote, “ that 
she came to the surface a second time to surrender 
to save the lives of his crew, but his conning 
tower hatch, having evidently been badly damaged 
by the fourth shot, he was unable to open it.”’ 

Having picked up her boats, raised the gun 
flaps, and cleared away all signs of the recent 
action, the ‘‘ Stonecrop ” continued on her way, 
ready for another submarine should she show 
herself. 

In the ““Q” boat service it was luck that 
decided. The victor of to-day might well be 
the vanquished of to-morrow. Possibly a “Q” 
boat would continue month after month without 
sighting an enemy, then they would come in a 
bunch. This is what happened to the ‘ Stone- 


crop.” ‘Within twenty-four hours the ‘ Stone- | 
crop’ was engaged in a death struggle with a — 


second submarine. It was the fortune of war. 
A few minutes after one on the following day, 
the “Stonecrop’”’ was off the south coast of 
Ireland steering a course that seemed to indicate 
her destination as Scapa Flow, where she might 
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be going with a full cargo of coal for ne Grand 
Fleet. 

She was making her way quietly mina the 
water,and Commander Blackwood was walking up 
and down the bridge with one of his officers, 
At ten minutes past one another officer came 
on to the bridge, and Commander Blackwood 
went to his cabin to wash prior to sitting down 
to lunch. Everybody on board was very pleased 
with himself.;On the previous day a sub- 
marine had been sunk, and the gods of war 
had smiled upon the ‘ Stonecrop.” None gave 
a moment’s thought to the dangers they were 
courting, and that the positions might be reversed 
if they encountered another “U”’ boat. | 

"Men in the “ Q” boat service were accustomed 
to carry their lives in their hands, and they 
played the game as it should be played, without 
worrying themselves unduly as to what was to 
happen next. They knew they were efficient, 
and that a perfect understanding existed between 
officers and men. Above all, their commander 
had just shown that he possessed those qualities 
‘that engender confidence. 

They trusted to the greed of the submarine 
commander. Unless he could obtain proofs of 
the identity of the ships he had sunk, then he 
would not get the Iron Cross, or, what was 
probably rarer, the money reward. The ideal - 
commander for a ‘‘ U”’ boat was one who played 
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for safety and never gave the “Q”’ boat a dog’s 
chance. ‘Had the Huns been the patriots they 
boasted to be, they would have contented them- 
selves with sinking ships and not bothering about 
proof or profit. It was the obtaining of these 
proofs that led them to disaster. 

The officer who had come on the bridge of 
the ‘‘Stonecrop’”’ had just lunched. He was 
about to take over the duties of officer of the 
watch, when the track of a torpedo was observed 
on the starboard bow coming direct for the ship. | 
It was too late to do anything, the torpedo was _ 
close to them and coming on at an awful speed. 
It struck the ‘‘ Stonecrop ”’ in the fore submerged 
flats or in the wireless flat, just before it, and 
resulted in a terrific explosion. The fore sub- 
merged flats and the wireless office were wrecked, 
and five ratings killed. The bridge and wheel 
house were demolished, the wheel, compass and 
voice-pipe were blown into a state of hopeless 
chaos. Six out of eight howitzer hatches col- 
lapsed, or were blown overboard. Number one , 
hatch and the spare lifeboat were wrecked. The 
steel ports of the 12-pounder gun house were 
bent and dropped about a foot. 

Commander Blackwood had just finished wake 
ing when this explosion took place. In his report 
he states ‘‘ this was all the damage I actually 
saw, but there was probably a good deal more. 
I was knocked down and got a slight shock, 
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but got on the bridge and found the ship settling 
by the head, and put the telegraph to ‘stop’; 
but it had been wrecked.”’ 

In spite of the terrible nature of the explosion, 
and the fact that ‘a number of the crew had been 
killed, all went to their appointed stations, 
and the “ panic party ”’ got away in the approved 
manner. The concealed guns’ crews lay down 
aboard the sinking ship hoping for a chance to 
let fly. 

Not a sign of the submarine had been seen, 
and at about 1.30, or some fifteen minutes 
after the explosion, the “ Stonecrop ” began to 
settle still further by the head. Seas began 
to break over her forward, and she sank lower 
and lower. Finally numbers one and two howitzer 
wells filled and, as Commander Blackwood re- 
marked, he could tell by the feel of her that she 
was going. 

A little later a periscope was sighted on the 
starboard bow, distant about three thousand 
yards, and again a little later on the port beam. 

Commander Blackwood still hoped to get a 
shot from his remaining torpedo, but the sub- 
marine never got far enough aft on the port 
side to enable him to do this. At 2.20 p.m. 
the ship started rapidly to settle down by the 
head, and the lieutenant in charge of the 12- 
pounder gun forward, together with his crew, 
were forced out of their position, where they 
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had lain for upwards of an hour, despite the 
fact that seas were breaking over them and that 
they were in a state of considerable danger. 

The fore part of the vessel soon became totally 
submerged, and five minutes later a big sea 
carried away the bridge rails and screens. 2 

Commander Blackwood ordered all those who 
were forward to jump overboard, which they 
did. He remained on the ship until he could 
no longer stand upon the bridge, when he = 
the crew over the side. 

The after end of the ship was in a of of 
Lieutenant Smiles, the first lieutenant. 
officer saw. all his men to their stations a a 
explosion had occurred, and caused to be shut 
every watertight door that was capable of being 
closed. He then went into his 4-inch gun position - 
aft, where he found that the gun screen had 
dropped a little, but had not disclosed the gun, 
thanks to the rope-preventers on them. 

He next had the Lewis gun and Maxim gun 
brought aft into No. 6 hatchway, where they 
would be ready if a submarine broke surface 
sufficiently near to render them effective. There 
he remained with his men, sitting waiting and 
hoping for a chance to have a shot at the Hun 
before his own ship sank. The voice-pipe being 
smashed completely isolated him from Commander 
Blackwood and the party forward. The only 
way in which he could see what was happening 
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was to peer through a little crack, which gave 
him a limited vision. PA 

Lieutenant Smiles stationed one man in the 
fore-end to keep a look-out forward, and it 
was this rating who warned him that the 
fore-end was right under water, and that the 
party forward- had dived overboard and were 
swimming about. The fact of the ship going 
down by the head naturally brought her stern 
up, and by this time Lieutenant Smiles’s gun 
was useless, owing to the angle at which the 
ship was lying. He consequently gave the order 
to his party to abandon ship, which was carried 
out by throwing overboard two small rafts that 
were on No. 6 hatchway. To these were added 
several long planks. 

As they were doing this, the ship gave a lurch, 
and they were all thrown into the water. A 
moment after the ‘“Stonecrop”’ sank, leaving 
nothing to tell of her existence beyond a quantity 
of wreckage and a number of officers and men 
swimming about. 

As far as he was able Commander Blackwood 
collected his men who had jumped overboard 
on to a wrecked raft, and later got hold of one 
of the “panic party’s”’ lifeboats, which had 
been swamped. Subsequently he picked up Lieu- 
tenant aul from a plank, he being unable to 
swim. 

A few minutes ae this incident the “U” 
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boat broke surface some distance away, and | 
steamed toward the boats and raft at some fifteen | 
knots. As she approached, her gun was cleared 
for action. She eased down when approaching | 
the boat containing the navigator; who had | 
originally gone away in charge of the “ panic 
party,” and covering the boats with his gun, | 
hailed her. . 

‘What ship is that ? ’’ he demanded. 

“The ‘Salient,’ Cardiff to Scapa, cargo coal, 
2,000 tons,” replied the navigator. ( 

Apparently satisfied with this information, l 
the submarine commander turned his boat round ‘ 
and made off to the S.W., securing his gun as 
he went. This was the last the ‘ Stonecrop’s ”’ 
crew saw of him. 

They were now in a deapetate fix. There had 
been no time to get out a wireless signal after 
the explosion to warn other craft in their neigh- 
bourhood, or to ask for assistance. They were | 
far from land, the sea and wind were rising, and 
to crown all, they had only two boats, one of : 
which was waterlogged, and a raft, to accommodate 
the whole crew, which had originally an 
ninety-nine. 

Of provisions and water they had little enough, 
and it was necessary to put every man on short | 
rations. Commander Blackwood collected all the 
floating wreckage together, and Lieutenant Smiles 
started to build a better raft than the one on , 
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vhich they were. The work occupied them 
intil dark. It was a slow process, swimming 
ibout securing planks and towing them towards 
where the first lieutenant was engaged in his 
construction. | 

Eventually Commander Blackwood received 
a report from his First Lieutenant to the effect 
that he was satisfied with the raft, which had 
a freeboard of only 18 inches. At five o’clock 
Commander Blackwood sent one boat off towards 
the land in the hope of obtaining assistance. 
In his report referring to the behaviour of his 
crew after the ship had been lost, he said: “I 
have the honour to draw your attention to the 
behaviour of my ship’s company, or rather what 
was left of them. It was simply splendid. I 
can find no other word for it. When the ship 
had gone down, and we were all in the water, 
the men were singing ‘ Tipperary,’ and a hail 
of ‘ Are we downhearted ?’ drew the usual reply 
from all hands. When they were not singing, 
they were cheering.” 

This was characteristic of “Q” boat crews, 
particularly those of popular commanders who 
had shown that they knew their business. It 
was through no fault of either officers or men 
that the “Stonecrop”’ had been lost. It was 
a case of having met an antagonist who was 
not to be bluffed. 

Having completed the raft, and as night 
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was rapidly approaching, Commander Blackwood | 
informed Tjeutenant Smiles that he would > 
stand by the raft until daylight, and he hoisted | 
a light in his boat. | 

Until midnight the boat and raft kept together, | 
then the breeze freshened, and they drifted apart. | 
Commander Blackwood got out the oars and | 
tried to find the raft, but the men were practically 
helpless with cold and could make little or no 
headwav. 

At about 3 a.m. Commander Blackwood realised 
that it was useless trying to find the raft, and | 
even if he did so, he could do nothing for those | 
on it. He therefore set a course towards the 
nearest land, and by pulling and sailing, finally 
made the S.W. corner of Ireland towards dusk 
the next day. When they were closing upon — 
the land they encountered a steamer that took | 
them on board and landed them at an Irish port 
the next day. 

The second boat, which Commander Blackwood 
had sent away, was also picked up the next 
evening by a patrol vessel and the crew landed. 
The local authorities were at once informed 
about the raft, which had last been seen from 
the commander’s boat at midnight on the day 
the ‘‘Stonecrop”’ sank. Every available craft 
was sent out to search for the missing members 
of the crew, but the wind had increased and 
the sea had sprung up, and it was very difficult 
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to see anything .so low-lying in the a as 
a raft. 

After a search of two days, the raft and all 
hands on it were given up as lost, but she was 
not. 

On losing on of Commander Blackwood’s 
boat at midnight on the day that the “ Stonecrop ” 
sank, there were on the raft three officers and 
twenty men. Their total supplies consisted of 
three gallons of water and one tin of biscuits. 

When dawn broke the next day there was 
nothing in sight. Lieutenant Smiles rigged up 
an oar as a mast, with a piece of canvas about 
four feet square as a sail. The wind was then 
blowing from the north-west. Towards night 
it freshened considerably and thé sea started 
to get up. About Io p.m. a heavy sea broke 
over the raft and washed everybody into the 
water. When, after some difficulty, they were got 
on board again and the roll called, it was found 
that all were there, but that one bottle of water 
and the tin of biscuits had been washed over- 
board. Thus they were left entirely without 
food, with only one and a half gallons of water. 
Of this Lieutenant Smiles took personal charge, 
and informed the party that he would have to 
put them on a very small ration. At the same 
time he warned all against the effects of drinking 
sea water. 

The morning of the third day broke, a morning 
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of desolation aud despair. There was no food 
and only a tablespoonful of water for each man 
during the twenty-four hours. Before noon one 
man died, and his body had to be cast overboard. 

Later in the day a destroyer was sighted, 
evidently one of those searching for the raft. 
Everybody stood up, shouting and waving their | 
arms, but the destroyer failed to see them, and 
they had the anquish of watching her disappear 
in the distance. 

Towards the evening another man died. Then | 
followed a dreary night. All were wet to the | 
skin, miserable, hungry and thirsty. Still Lieu- 
tenant Smiles continued cheerful and strove to 
encourage those about him. 

On the morning of the fourth day the wind 
backed to the S.W., and Lieutenant Smiles again | 
set sail with a piece of canvas, and all hung out | 
their coats in order to make as much up towards | 
the land as possible, and try to get into the | 
track of shipping. Another searching destroyer 
was sighted, but she also passed out of sight : 
without having seen the raft, and once more 
black disappointment gripped hold of them. | 
Later in the day Lieutenant Smiles sighted ; 
what he took to be a light cruiser, but she was 
five miles away and could not possibly have ! 
seen the raft low down upon the water. | 

During the fourth day three more men died, 
two having gone mad and thrown themselves ; 
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into the sea. They had evidently disregarded 
the warning not to drink sea water. 

On the morning of the fifth day the wind and 
sea moderated, and the raft was able to make 
good progress towards the land. No vessel was 
sighted, although a good look-out was kept. 
Before nightfall one officer and six men had — 
died from exhaustion and madness. During the 
day the fresh water, which had been so carefully 
preserved and served out by Lieutenant Smiles, 
gave out, leaving them with neither food nor 
water. About 10 p.m. on this evening they 
sighted one of the lighthouses on the S.W. coast 
of Ireland, but all were too exhausted even to 
raise a cheer. During the night another man 
died. 

The sixth day dawned more hopefully, but it 
was a-question whether there would be any 
survivors by the time the raft reached the shore. 
At about 4 p.m. they sighted a patrol vessel, 
which, seeing them, came alongside. When lifted 
off the raft, the men were in so exhausted a 
condition that they were unable to speak. On 
the patrol vessel everything possible was done 
for them, and they were quickly carried to an 
Irish port, where they were carefully nursed 
back to life. 

Out of the three officers and twenty men 
who were on the raft when she parted company 
with Commander Blackwood’s boat, only two 
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officers and eight men survived the terrible st 
days of hunger, thirst and exposure. For ove 
123 hours these poor fellows had drifted abou 
absolutely helpless. They had no food afte 
the second day, and the water lasted only ti 
noon of the fifth day, and that only with the 
most careful ladling out drop by drop. 

Had it not been for the wonderful leadership 
of Lieutenant Smiles, who during the whole oi 
the trying experience, when death stared them 
all in the face, never lost heart, there would 
have been no survivors at all. Every credit 
was due to him for the splendid way in which 
he encouraged the men and economised the 
water. Under such conditions good leadership 
means life. 

Out of a total complement of ninety-nine 
(1x officers and 88 men} that had manned the 
“ Stonecrop,” four officers and forty men had 
lost their lives, one officer and twelve man having 
died on the raft. 

It may seem almost incredible that in home| 
waters a raft could remain undiscovered for six | 
days; yet that is what happened as the result 
of the commander of a German submarine refusing 

o be bluffed. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE CONVERSION OF THE “ STOCK FORCE” 


HEN on patrol duty in the Irish Sea 
in command of the ‘“ Heather,” I 
was confirmed in my opinion that 
although in her earlier days she was undoubtedly 
fitted for the work, later, when the Hun had 
become very suspicious, she was more or less 
useless. | 
One September day I had steamed up and down 
looking for a submarine that was operating there, 
and which had torpedoed several ships, but I felt it 
was hopeless to try and decoy a submarine with the 
vessel I was in. Time after time we must have 
been close to the Hun; yet he never attacked 
us. He evidently would have done if he could 
have been sure of torpedoing us, but he would 
rise to the surface to shell and sink by gun fire 


a small coastal collier with her engines aft. 
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This submarine commander was undoubtedly | 
a very wary man, who had been a long while at 
the game. He evidently weighed everything, , 
and took no chances where he had any doubts. : 
He torpedoed several other innocent-looking craft, 
but only once had he risen to the surface and 
attacked a ship by gun fire. 

During the remaining two days of my patrol 
I thought all this over very carefully. The 
obvious thing to do was to get a small coastal 
collier and fit her out as a ““Q” ship, without 
altering her in the slightest as regards her out- 
ward appearance. When I got back to my base 
I went up the next morning to report to the 
Commander-in-Chief. After we had been talking 
about the events in the Irish Sea, I remarked : 

“ Well, sir, what about trying a small coastal 
collier. If this submarine commander is going 
to come up and attack these vessels as he does, 
we might get one fitted out quickly and have 
some success with her.”’ 

To my surprise the C.-in-C. at once concurred. 
“TI will send you away to the Bristol Channel 
ports,” he said. ‘“‘See if you can find a ship 
that is suitable. In the meantime, I will inform 
the Admiralty.”’ 

Accordingly, that evening I caught my train 
resolved to seek a ship suitable for my purpose. 
I arrived in Cardiff about noon the next day. 
After having secured a bed at a hotel, I walked 


“of 
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down to the docks and reported myself to the: 
Senior Naval Officer. After I had done this and 
explained to hin that I wished to have a look 
round the docks to see if there were a ship suitable 
for my purpose, I went out with another officer, 
who had been given me as a guide, to look 
round. 

I had hardly got to the first dock when I 
sighted three small ships lying together, the 
inner one being a little bigger than the others. 
I looked at her for a few minutes, and something 
seemed to tell me that this was the ship for 
me. 

I asked my companion the name of the ship, 
but he did not know. It was not the ship, he 
told me, that would,suit me, and I should find 
much better ships in some of the bigger docks. 

However, the ship from the outside appearance 
had taken my eye, so, despite his protest, I 
marched over and had a look at her. She was 
lying there loaded, ready to take coal over to 
St. Malo, but owing to an embargo upon the 
French coal trade, she had been held up, which 
turned out to be of great advantage to me. I 
looked round her, and she seemed everything 
which one could desire ; in fact, she seemed made 
for the job. 

As this was the first ship I had seen, I deter- 
mined to go on with the quest. We accordingly 
spent the rest of the day hunting round in Cardiff 
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and Penarth, finding nothing, however, to equal 
the first vessel. 

The next day I went to Newport and searched 
the docks there, but still nothing could be found 
which would in any way compare with the 
““ Stock Force.”’ 

The day after I went to Swansea and Port 
Talbot, still hunting round and still doing my — 
utmost to get the best ship possible. What I 
principally wanted was a ship with sufficient 
beam to mount a four-inch gun or two without 
in any way altering her appearance. The ma- 
jority of these vessels had only a 23 ft. 6 in. 
beam, and it was very difficult indeed to find 
one with a greater beam. 

Having found nothing suitable, I went back 
to the hotel again and thought it over. The 
“Stock Force’? was evidently the best vessel, 
I decided, and so I left again for my base, feeling 
convinced that I had made a wise choice. | 

I went up and saw the Commander-in-Chief, 
gave him my report and said that I considered 
that the ‘Stock Force’’ was in every way 
satisfactory, and I thought that she would 
make a very successful ship, providing we could 
fit her out ourselves. I went to sea again that 
‘afternoon in my old ship, and on my return from 
an eight days’ patrol, I was informed that the 
Admiralty had agreed to take the ship and that 
I was to be given the command. Furthermore, 
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she would be fitted out at the local dockyard, 
and that a constructor and myself, under the 
supervision of the Admiral, were to have full 
charge. 

We accordingly did our best to make her a 
success, and worked for a long while upon the 
plans. In the meanwhile I had been relieved 
from my other work, and I had also been in- 
formed that I might take what officers and men 
I needed for my new ship from my previous one. 
This was a great benefit, as, when you have had 
officers and men with you for some time, you 
get to know them, and they you and your ways. 

For three months we diligently worked at 
the fitting up of the ‘‘ Stock Force.” Bulkheads 
were put in, guns were got into position, and, 
bearing in mind the necessity of having the 
timber well stowed, I had it done by the crew. 

It was three months of long, hard work; but 
the result was good. The ship looked exactly 
as she had before. No alteration had been 
made in her appearance, and we had put into 
her all we knew and had learned from previous 
experience. 

Some time before we were due to sail, it struck 
me that to complete the camouflage of the 
“panic party ”’ it would be a good idea to have 
a nigger included. He would give the necessary 
local colour. These little touches were what 
made the thing realistic. | 
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After thinking it over, I went up to see the 
Admiral. I put forward my suggestion, pointing 
out the advisability of it from my point of view. 


He approved, but asked me where I could get 


asuitable man. I had thought about this before 
going up, and explained that there were several 
coloured ratings in the tugs, one of which might 
prove suitable. I asked his permission to be 
allowed to go on board and pick a suitable man. 
This he readily granted, and that afternoon I 
went with my chief officer and visited the tugs. 

I went on board three or four tugs and inter- 
viewed the coloured ratings, but they did not 
seem in every way satisfactory, although they 
were all willing to come in the ship. However, 
I went on board a little tug, which would have 
escaped my notice if it had not been that she 
was loudly blowing her whistle when I passed 
in the launch. 


* 


| 


I asked to see the captain, and was told he 


was down below. I clambered down and asked 
him the same question that I had asked the 
majority of the skippers of other tugs. Had 
he a coloured rating on board he could recommend ? 
If so, might I see him ? 

He had one nigger—a very good man. Yes, 
I could certainly see him. 

I went on deck and interviewed him. After 
talking for some time, asking him where He 
had been and served before, I explained to him 


{ 
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the nature of the service, and asked whether he 
would care to come, explaining the reason why 
I wanted him. 

“Sure, sah,” he replied, “I would like to 
come, very much indeed.” 

I thought, however, that it would be just as 
well to have no misunderstanding on the subject, 
so I said: 

‘“‘ Of course, you must realise you will probably 
be torpedoed ’’; and, to my surprise, he replied : 

“Well, sah, I been torpedoed three times, 
and I don’t suppose another time will hurt me. 
Torpedoes don’t frighten me, no, sah.” 

This was the man for my purpose. He was 
a sportsman, and that was what I wanted, so 
I was able to return to the Admiral’s office and 
report that I had been successful in my search, 
and orders were accordingly given for him to be 
transferred to my ship. 

About a fortnight before I sailed another 
thing began to trouble me. A “Q” ship had 
just been fitted out, only to be torpedoed within 
four hours of leaving port. The submarine was 
never seen, and the ship was towed back in a 
sinking condition. 

As the responsibility i the ‘ Stock Force ”’ 
so largely rested upon my shoulders, it worried 
me a great deal. I really did not know what 

o do to ensure getting away from the port 
without anything becoming known, or rather as 
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regards my time of departure and the outward 
appearance of the-ship. 

I finally called the foreman and constructor 
into my cabin one day and told them of my 
dilemma. We thought it over and, in the 
greatest secrecy, discussed everything we could 
think of that would throw dust in other people’s 
eyes, and give anybody who saw us an abso- 
lutely false impression. : 

At length we decided that if we filled in the 
forward deck with imitation wooden sides, which 
would easily knock down, turned an old boat 
upside down on the main hatch, and made it 
seem to conceal a gun, unshipped the mizzen 
mast, and a few other small details, it would 
completely deceive everybody. 

This was done, and great was the amazement 
on the part of the men working on board. They 
could not understand what we were doing; in 
fact, most of them thought we ‘had gone mad. 
I had not even told my own officers, and it was 
very funny one day when the officer in charge 
of the forward gun concealed in No. 1 hatch 
come up to me and said: 

“Have you seen what these people are doing, 
sir? They’re putting up a bulwark and I shan’t 
be able to fire my gun. Will you give orders to 
have it stopped at once? ”’ 

‘i However, I assured him that I knew all about 
it, and that I had given orders for this to be 
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. done, and that jf the gun could not be fired when 


I wanted: it, I should not blame him. 
The whole scheme proved most successful, 


| and everybody who saw the ship after she came 
out of the dockyard was convinced of my in- 
sanity. These were some of the remarks passed. 


“* Well, it’s easy to see her guns.”’ 

“You can see where they are concealed.”’ 

‘* Look at that bulwark.” 

“‘ It’s as plain as a pikestaff to anybody, and 


| look at that boat.”’ 


= Anybody can see where he has eaniceaied 


his guns.’ 


It was all very true. ‘They were satisfied 


i that they knew everything, and I was satisfied, 


knowing that, while they were looking at what 


_ I intended them to look at, they were not seeking 
_ for something else. 


f 


So far, so good. I had altered the outside - 


- appearance of the ship so as to deceive everybody. 
_ The next thing was to slip out of the port without 
| anybody knowing it. 


To overcome this I got the Admiral to issue 


some bogus sailing-orders to me, so that if anyone 


saw them they would pass round the yarn as to 
where and when I was going. 
The orders said I was to sail on a Tuesday, 


| but on the Sunday night; two days beforehand, 


I came on board without anybody knowing my | 
ntentions save the Admiral, hove up my ancho r 
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and left for the sea. The moment we were clear 
of the land we thtew the dummy boat overboard, 
smashed up the forward bulwarks, shipped the 
mizzen mast, and worked hard all that night 
getting the ship back into her ordinary condition. 
In other words, to look like any other little old 
coastal collier one met on the route. 

I had also gone in the opposite direction to 
that of my ‘bogus sailing orders. Thus every | 
precaution it was possible to think of had been | 
taken to get safely away. 

The next fourteen days were spent in exercising 
our guns’ crews and generally getting ready 
for the adventure on which we were embarked. | 
At the end of a fortnight we were ready, the 
crew having all had previous experience of this 
kind of work. 

The charm of “Q” boat warfare was its un- | 
certainty. Month would{follow month without . 
incident, and then they would come like swallows | 
with the spring. It was in March that we sailed © 
from Queenstown upon our quest, yet nothing | 
happened to break the monotony until the 
middle of July, then we had excitement enough 
to satisfy the most exacting. ) 

One dirty night, a particularly black night — 
it was, I remember the wind was blowing freshly | 
from the S.W., as the “‘ Stock Force’’ was zig- 
zagging her way up channel, keeping a sharp 
look-out despite the strong wind and the high 

| 
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seas. ‘These, together with a driving rain, made 
life ‘extremely unpleasant for those on watch. 

Just before midnight the officer of the watch 
heaved a sigh of relief and told the messsenger — 
to “call the next watch keepers. He felt that 
bed would be .a good place after his lengthy 

vigil. 

The relief came up about midnight, and just 
at that moment the starboard look-out sighted 
on the bow what seemed to be a squat object 
lying low on the water. He peered through the 
darkness again, and drew the attention of the 
officer of the watch ; but before he had a chance 
of making out what it was, the obje ect had 
disappeared. . 

Anxious moments followed. Was it a sub- 
marine? There had been none reported in the 
vicinity. Again, was it some patrol craft that- 
had faded back into the night? He decided 
to take no risks, and rang the bell to call me 
and the hands to action-stations. At that moment 
he saw the track of a torpedo, made bright by 
the phosphorescence on such a night, coming 
straight for the ship at a terrific rate. 

Nothing could be done except wait for the 
explosion. The helm and engines are useless 
when .a torpedo is coming straight for the beam 
of a ship at close range. 

The officer of the watch held his breath as 
the thing approached, but there was no’explosion, 

O 
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although the track had reached right up to 
the starboard side of the ship. The torpedo 
had passed underneath the engine room, evidently 
missing us for depth. 

I rushed on deck just in time to see the track 
of the torpedo pass on the port side, and I think 
if ever heartfelt thanksgiving went up to heaven 
it did at that moment from the watch on deck. 
Had the torpedo struck us, nothing could have 
saved the “Stock Force.” It would have got 
us dead in the engine-room, and we should have 
sunk in a few minutes, ship and crew, as no 
boats could have lived in the strong south- 
westerly sea that was running at the time. How- 
ever, by some chance, the torpedo passed under 
us and missed us by a foot, probably even by 
inches only. 

I have discussed this circumstance many times 
with torpedo officers, and the general impression 
is that as the range was so short, the torpedo had 
not picked up her depth and had passed us 


* when on the downward curve. For the benefit of 


the uninitiated I should explain that, for the first 
three or four hundred yards,a torpedo’s course 
is in the nature of a series of undulations. She 
curves first up and then down until she has 
definitely settled to her depth, then she proceeds 
on the dead level. It was due to this eccentricity 
that any of us lived to tell the story. 

I decided to remain at action-station for a 
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time, and posted -extra look-outs, impressing on. 
them that the lives of all of us depended upon 
their vigilance. They knew it without any word 
from me, however, and they did their best to 
pierce the inky darkness. 

After some three-quarters of an hour of fruit- 
less searching through the night, I ‘decided to 
dismiss the majority of the hands from their 
stations, but to keep the extra look-outs. I 
returned to my cabin to don some clothes, having 
stood on the bridge during the long period of 
waiting clad only in pyjamas, a form of clothing 
entirely unsuitable to the conditions operating at 
the ti 1e. 

I had hardly got into my things when a shout 
from the bridge brought me on deck at the 
double. The after look-out had sighted the 
submarine on the starboard quarter, steaming 
on the surface evidently with the intention of 
getting ahead of his apparently unsuspecting 
victim and making another attack, this time 
setting the torpedo to a shallower depth. It was 
very difficult to make out the submarine, as she 
had got well to windward, realising that it was 
less easy for us to keep an effective look-out 
when we had to gaze into the teeth of a south- 
westerly g le. 

I ordered the hands back to action-stations, and 
stood on the bridge endeavouring to pierce the 
darkness. Time after time we lost sight of the 
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submarine in the driving rain-squalls; she was 
steaming a little faster than we were. Sometimes 
we lost her for minutes together. The only 
way in which we could pick her up was by the 
phosphorescence of her wake; then allowing the 
eye to travel slowly along ahead of this, we could 
see a darker patch in the darkness, which we 
decided was she. 

The submarine gradually drew up on our 
beam, where she seemed to remain for some 
time, both of us steaming at the same speed. 
I confess that I had never in my life spent more 
anxious moments than that night. It was not 
a question of fighting; the “Stock Force” had 
not a dog’s chance. If the submarine submerged 
on the beam in one of the fierce rain-squalls 
and shot her torpedo at us, it meant that all 
hands would be lost with no gain to the 
country. 

I decided that our best chance was to make 
the submarine believe that she had not been 
observed, and when I was at all uncertain of her 
position, I would make a big alteration in our 
course and thus throw out the commander’s 
reckoning. 

‘About 2 a.m. the wind brought down a strong 
smell of burnt petrol, which was given off from 
the submarine’s exhaust. This gave her position 
away without the need of eyes. I have heard 
people laugh when told that under certain circum- 
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stances it was possible to smell a submarine ; 
personally, I prefer the smell of a dead enemy, 
and the submarine was by no means dead. 

About this time she was fairly visible from 
the bridge, and I decided quietly to lower the 
gun-flaps, and see if by chance the gun layers 
could see her through the gun sights. The 
flaps were accordingly lowered, but to my dis- 
appointment each gun layer in turn reported 
that he could not make her out. | 

Taking into consideration the darkness of 
the night, and also that the guns were on a 
lower level than the bridge, from which we could 
see the submarine at times quite clearly, it was - 
not surprising. We were all greatly disappointed, 
but there was nothing to do but replace the 
gun-flaps and stand on again, trusting to our 
being able to keep pace with the submarine, 
anticipate her movements, and so avoid the 
torpedo. 

About 2.30 a.m. the submarine started to 
draw ahead, and the rain-squalls coming on 
again made it much more difficult to locate her 
position. The look-outs peered into the dark- 
ness, and began to feel that now was coming 
the critical moment. Half an hour later I 
caught a glimpse of her on the starboard bow, 
nearly ahead of the ship. She then suddenly 
disappeared. 

I knew this to be the critical moment. The 
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submarine had evidently submerged with the 
intention of making another attack. I had the 
helm put hard over. The ship had just swung 
four points by the compass when the track of 
a torpedo was seen coming for the “‘ Stock Force ”’ 
at full speed. Both the officer of the watch 
and I felt that we should be hit in number one 
hold. We keld our breath and waited. By a 
miracle the torpedo passed just ahead of the 
ship, missing her by some three feet. The 
““abandon ship party,” who were stationed 
on the forecastle, stated that they distinctly 
heard the rush of the torpedo as it crossed 
just ahead of us. We continued to alter our 
course in case the submarine should make another 
attempt, but evidently she was not in a position 
to do so, and we had already cost him some 
three thousand pounds in torpedoes. 

After a space of three minutes the course 
was reset. up channel, and everybody hoped 
that the submarine would repeat his tactics of 
following the ship, as by the time he drew ahead 
again day would have broken, and we should 
have a chance to use our guns. 

A careful look-out was kept all the time, but 
the submarine by this time was evidently “ fed 
up, and did not consider us worth four thousand 
five hundred pounds. The cost of a torpedo is 
roughly fifteen hundred pounds. He had given 
up the chase. Wise man! 
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Laughter 1s said to be very near to tears, and 
humour sometimes lurks strangely close to tragedy. 
Just after the second torpedo had missed us, 
I happened to look down into the little deck 
forward of the bridge. There I saw the whites 
of a pair of eyes looking up appealingly towards 
me. ‘They were those of the black cook, whose 
station in action was to lean over the rails smoking 
his pipe, until the time came for the “ abandon 
ship’s party’ to go away. He had been there 
for four hours, standing in the rain and wind 
without a murmur, and had watched two tor- 
pedoes miss us by inches, knowing full well that 
if either of them had struck he would have lost 
his life. 

This man’s attitude is an illustration of the 
splendid discipline among the crews of “Q” 
boats. He might well have reasoned that in 
the darkness his leaning over the side smoking 
a pipe was unnecessary, but he had received 
his orders, and he would have remained there 
until he dropped. 

This action is an example of the brutal methods 
employed by the Huns in sinking without warning 
during the night peaceful merchant vessels, and 
in a heavy gale, during which the crew would 
have not the ghost of a chance of saving their 
lives. : | 
I have had a fairly long experience of “ Q 
boat.warfare, but that midnight adventure stands 
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-out in bold relief against everything else. It 
was a trying time for all of us, and I think we 
welcomed that dawn as we have never welcomed 


another. . 
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CHAPTER XV 
ON SECRET SERVICE 


ARLY in May, 1918, the ‘ Stock Force” 
was cruising in the Irish Sea on her 
everlasting hunt for a submarine. One 

morning, about six o’clock, the officer of the 
watch sighted a white object a great distance 
away. He immediately whistled down the voicc- 
pipe to me. I instructed him to steer towards 
it, and immediately proceeded on deck. 

The ship’s course was altered, and headed 
for the long white object that floated so gaily 
on the rippling sea. It was a lovely morning, 
with scarcely a cloud in the sky and just a gentle 
breeze. AS we approached we found that the 
white object resolved itself into three empty 
ship’s lifeboats. We accordingly concluded that 


the Hun had been at work once more. 
233 
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With a bodt’s grapnel, we secured the boats 


one after another and took them in tow. Soon, 


we sighted more lifeboats, and before long we 
had no less than nine ship’s boats of various 
shapes and sizes trailing behind us. | 

We were due at Kingston that evening; but 
before we got there unfortunately the wind 
freshened, and one by one the lifeboats broke 
away from us, like toy balloons in a gale. They 
turned out to be the boats of the R.M.S. “ Oro- 
noco,” which had been torpedoed the night before. 


The crew had been picked up by the Irish Sea - 


destroyer flotilla. 


Two mornings after this we were signalled by | 


the Admiral at Queenstown to return immediately, | 
and we set off at full speed. On my arrival | 
I promptly went ashore to report and I found . 


that the ‘‘ Stock Force ’’ was to be sent on secret 
service. 


My crders were to take aboard plenty of pro- | 


visions and stores, sufficient to last for a long 


cruise. I was then instructed to make for the — 
rugged and wild shores of the west coast of | 
Ireland. The Admiral believed that the Germans © 


would soon make an effort to land men and arms 


in one of the wild spots on the coast in order _ 


to assist the Sinn Fein movement, and fan the 


spark of insurrection into a flame. I was to be 


discreet and watchful. 
The ‘‘ Stock Force ’”’ had been esieed as she 


| 
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was a seemingly harmless, inoffensive little craft, 
which no one would suspect of being armed. She 
would be taken for a collier making for some 
naval base, or possibly a small merchant tramp 
trading with the outlying western ports of 
Ireland. 

That night we left harbour and headed west 
of Old Kinsale and round the corner of the 
Irish coast. When well out to sea I mustered 
the officers and crew and explained the plans to 
everybody. 

It was not an easy commission. So many 
little bays and inlets existed in these parts, 
that it is a comparatively simple matter 
for a vessel to creep in under cover of night, 
carry out her business, and vanish before sun- 
up in the morning. Furthermore, our errand 
was so secret that no other war_ vessel, 
coast-watcher, or coast-guard had been in- 
formed that we were likely to be seen about 
these parts. 

The first place we visited was 4 little harbour, 
which could be entered only by threading our 
way amongst rocks and shoals. Having reached 
the entrance we finally passed between two great 
boulders not a hundred yards apart. We were 
just about half-way between the sea and this 
narrow entrance, twisting and turning like an 
eel to avoid the rocks and reefs, when a Yankee 
destroyer overhauled us, his international code 


oe 
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signal-flag ‘‘M.N.” flying. This meant that we 
must stop immediately. | 


We immediately stopped our engines and waited 
his arrival, I chuckling to myself at the thought 
of the disappointment our American friend would | 
soon suffer. He evidently viewed us with sus- 
picion, for his guns and torpedo tubes were aimed , 
right at us. As he passed by from the stern | 
and along our starboard side, an officer called out | 
to me as I stood on the bridge. | 

“Remain where you are. I am sending an | 
officer on board.” | 

A boat pushed off from the destroyer with | 
two officers in the stern sheets. Immediately | 
they got alongside I said: ‘ Will you please|( 
take me on board. I want to see your captain.” 

They acquiesced, and I was soon clambering 
up the side of the destroyer, and was conducted 
to the commander’s cabin. As I entered he | 
looked at me with marked suspicion. | 

“Hullo, old chap,” I said, ‘‘ how are you?” 
I had met him in Queenstown. 

For a moment his face expressed all the sur-* 
prise of which a man is capable, then he tumbled | 
to who I was. 

“Say,” he remarked, ‘‘I should just like to 
kick you.’’ He shook hands none the less | 
cordially for that. | 

He was greatly amused and perhaps a little | 
crestfallen at his mistake, explaining that he | 
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had no idea that such vessels as the ‘ Stock 
Force ’’ were being sent to the west coast of 
Ireland. His orders were to stop all suspicious 
ships and find out their business, and while the 
‘“ Stock Force’’ was not necessarily suspicious, 
she was obviously a small vessel and might easily 
be full of arms and be manned by a German 
crew. He told me to carry on, and wished 
me the best of luck, promising that he would 
not stop us again, and would keep our presence 
on the coast a secret. He was a good fellow, 
that American commander, and as keen as 
mustard. | 

I returned on board and proceeded on my 
way up the narrow inlet known as Killary Bay, 
which closely resembled a fjord. 

We proceeded as far as a sinall village, 
where we anchored for the night. I went 
ashore with two men in the boat, to see if I could 
find any sign of an expected landing. The two 
mien were picked hands, and had careful in- 
structions to beguile the natives with some 
simple yarn, such as a broken feed-pump which 
the engineer wanted to repair. This to explain 
our presence in the bay. Shortly afterwards I 
returned with some eggs I had bought. There 
was nothing doing in that place, so we put out 
to sea again. 

The next morning we ail along the coast, 
heading north, hoping each moment to see some- 
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thing interesting.’ We rounded Eagle Island and, 
heading west, closely scanned the coast and | 
arrived at Killala Harbour about eleven o’clock 

on the following morning. | 

Here I decided to land and take an officer 
and the ship’s dog as company. The officer 
was to pretend that he was a passenger, a friend 
of the captain’s, who wished to get ashore for 
a walk to stretch his legs. Meanwhile I was to | 
proceed to Killybegs to see the Senior Naval Officer. 

The coastguard greeted us as the boat nosed 
its way to the shore, and accepted our tale as 
the gospel truth. He set us on our way to 
Killala, and said he would look out for me on | 
my return. - 

It was a lovely May morning, and on ail sides 
were large banks of primroses, the only flower 
to be seen. It was also market day in Killala, 
and all roads brought peasants with their “‘ beasts,”’ 
all talking at the top of their voices and dis- 
cussing the merits of their own cattle. We 
passed along praising the various beasts, and 
threaded our way through the narrow streets 
of Killala. | . 

Everybody was very busy buying and selling, 
and very little notice was taken of us. We went 
as far as the railway station, and noticed that 
a policeman had followed us and was still waiting 
for us when we returned ; ‘a loafer told us that. 
There was a strange ship in the Bay, he informed 
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us, and no one knew what she was there for, 
so we told them that we were from her and 
had just come into town to see if we could pick up 
some fresh vegetables, and niyeS a chicken 
or two. - 

Our friend took us to a és dical Trish’ “country 
store, where there was a counter where porter, 
one of the favourite Irish beverages, could be 
obtained. Our health was drunk with enthu- 
siasm.. While doing this we noticed that the 
policeman and a sergeant had come into the shop, 
and were casually discussing the weather with 
the proprietor. 

I soon decided that there was nothing to 
learn in Killala. It was past noon and time 
for me to get back to the ship, and for my officer 
to commence his walk, which was fully twelve 
miles to the town of Ballycastle. We passed out 
and made for the ship. We soon noticed that 
the policeman was still on our track. 

We had just passed beyond the limits of the 
town, when he caught us up, and started to 
discuss the condition of the weather. 

‘A very fine day, your honours.”’ 

We said we thought it was. 

““ Quite a lot of people at the fair to-day. A 
grand lot of beasts.” 

To all of which we agreed. 

He made a few more remarks of this nature, 
and then said: 
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“Would you be coming from the ship in the 
Bay ? ”’ 

We said we had. 

““And what would your business be here ?” 

We explained that we had just come into 
the town of Killala to see 1f we could get some 
chickens and vegetables, and asked him if he 
knew where there were any such. 

“They are very scarce in these parts,’’ he 


said. ‘‘ Perhaps in a month or two there would 
be a better chance. And, sure, are you the 
captain ? ” 


I said that I was, and explained the officer 
as being my friend, who wanted to stretch his 
legs, and thought of walking to Ballycastle. 

“Sure,” said the sergeant, ““I suppose he gets 
tired of being cooped up in the ship. And will 
you be coming back again? 

“No,” said the captain, “I'll pick him up 
along the coast.” 

“And what might be her name?”’ said the 

sergeant. 
_ “The ‘Dale Garth Force,’ bound for Liverpool 
from Cardiff with coal for Buncrana, calling at 
Killybegs for orders,” said I. “I’m going there 
now, and will return to-night to pick up my friend 
along the coast.” 

“ Well, I’ll be saying good morning,’ said the 
sergeant. ‘“‘I will see you another time.” 

We said good bye and hastened on our way 
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' feeling that the suspicions of the sergeant had 
not been allayed. 

Soon we came to the place where my officer 
was to strike out along the coast to Lackin, 
and, skirting Patrick Head, go to Ballycastle 
Bay. The road was quite a good one, and the 
day a lovely one for walking. On lighting his 
pipe, a genial Irishman caught him up. They 
proceeded together for fully two miles, the officer 
learning quite a lot about the dissatisfaction 
among the small peasant farmers in Ireland, 
who apparently objected to the long leases and 
high rents for very poor land. 

“* Them drovers,” said the farmer, “ git all the 
good land, and we poor folk have to get two or 
three acres where we can.” 

Meanwhile I had gone back to the ship, and, 
weighing anchor, proceeded towards Killybegs. 

My officer soon reached Jackin, and scouted 
about in the sand dunes lying eastward of’ the 
Bay, having quite a conversation with an old 
fellow planting potatoes. 

*“* D’ye see that little bit o’ land,’ the men said, 
pointing to a little piece of sand dune fenced 
about with stones, with a small cottage in one 
corner of a half-cultivated field, the rest being 
pure sand. 

“A whole family live on that bit o’ land, and 
sure there’s only a small hoy left at home with 
his mother now.’ ‘ 


~ 
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Lackin Bay itself could be crossed at low 
tide, my officer taking off his shoes and socks 
and paddling across nearly a mile of water and 
sand. Then there was a steep climb up the 
other side of the Bay, where he met with a 
cyclist on foot, who seemed well educated, and 
assured him that he had no intention whatsoever 
of submitting to conscription. 

It was quite noticeable, during the whole oi 
our tour through these wild parts of Ireland 
including the counties of Sligo, Galway and 
Connemara, that the men were of that typically 
Irish character, well educated apparently, suave 
and courteous to a degree, ready and willing | 
to enter into conversation with anybody, and 
quite different from the women, who, huddled 
in their shawls, would glower at one from their 
kitchen doors. 

A mile or two beyond this my officer became | 
a little confused as to his direction. He crossed 
a number of ridiculously small boggy fields oi 
peat grass, about half an acre each in size, and 
entirely surrounded by stone walls. There was 
no sign of a gate, neither were there lanes” 
or any perceptible method of getting from one 
field to another, except by nie these stone 
fences. 

After crossing fully a ieee he came across an | 
old Irishman, who was engaged in carefully 
teplacing the sod where it had been kicked up 
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by some frolicsome colt. The old chap gladly 
accepted a fill of tobacco, and fully agreed that 
the land was very wet and boggy. 

“* But how do you get your cattle from one 
field to another, or out of it altogether when 
they are needed ? ” asked the officer. 

“* Ah, sure,” said the Irishman, ‘“‘ we just 
knock down a bit av the wall and then build 
it up a bit afterwards when the harse has gone 
through. Hold on a while and I will show you.” 

Sure enough he went to a part of the wall 
where the stones were not cemented, and dis- 
placing a few, showed it to his colt, who at once 
jumped over and proceeded to browse vigorously 
on the adjo ning field. 

— ** You have only to take down a brick or two 

and the bastes understand,” said the old man, 
while he methodically replaced the disturbed 
masonry. 

“* How much rent would you pay for this land ? ”’ 

asked the officer, ‘“ t seems very wet, and there 
is not much grass.” | 
_ “Well, thirty shillings an acre,” said the 
‘Jrishman, ‘‘and no time given for paying it 
at that. Sure, it’s hard in these times, with 
‘never a bit of tobacco to be had anywhere on 
top of .it.”’ | 

He then supplied the necessary directions as 
to how the stranger could reach Ballycastle. 
My officer proceeded on his way between stone 
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walls and hedges along ‘“‘a bit of bohireen,’ 

which was another word for practically the | 
bed of a small brook, through which he waded | 
and floundered in the peaty soil and mud. | 
It was growing dark, and he had had nothing 

to eat since breakfast, and the way was much | 
longer than he had anticipated. However, at | 
last the outline of Ballycastle Bay could be | 
seen, and shaping a course across the intervening 
fields, he came across a cottage, where he wa: 
immediately supplied with a bannock and a 
glass of milk. The young Irishman would hardly | 
accept a shilling in payment, and it was only, 
when it was put to him as a personal favour 
that he agreed to keep the coin, smiling a 
consciously the while. ! 

There was certainly nothing in the whole ofj 
this walk to indicate any German activity in 
that part, so when the wayfarer had finally 
rounded the bay and had been taken off to the 
ship in the ship’s boat, he had nothing to teport ; 
but he was very busy eating. 

We then cruised about for a few days in the 
vicinity, being stopped more than once by the 
ever vigilant trawler patrol. Finally, we put 
into Killybegs for some fresh provisions. I went 
ashore and reported to the Senior Naval Officer, 
who was astounded to find that the little collier 
was no other than a “Q”’ ship. 


‘ I’ve had a rare lot of bother these last couple 
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of nights about you,” he said. ‘‘ It seems that 
you landed at Killala and pitched the coast- 
guards there a pretty tale about being the ‘ Dale 
Garth Force,’ bound for Buncrana with coal. 
The sergeant you spoke to reported the whole 
affair to his inspector, and accompanied his 
report by a corroborative one from the coast- 
guard. The district inspector immediately wired 
to Cardiff and asked them did they -know of 
any such vessel, They replied that the ‘Dale 
Garth Force’ was sunk three weeks ago by a 
torpedo, so then the whole affair came to me. 
I at once reported the whole affair to my chief, 
the Admiral at Buncrana, and orders were issued 
that this vessel should be arrested at the first 
opportunity. It was a lucky thing for you, 
young fellow,’ said he, “that you didn’t go 
back to Buncrana.”’ 

I laughed and said I thought so, too, and did 
my best to apologise to my senior officer for 
the trouble he had been put to. He was very 
kind, and we left Killybegs next morning with 
plenty of fish and other fruits of the earth with © 
which to vary our monotonous menu. 

We cruised along the Mayo coast and opening 
Belderig Bay, we noticed hoisted on the flag- 
staff of the coastguard station a signal to all 
British warships that help was wanted. So we 
anchored, and I rowed ashore with two men. 
I was met at the coastguard landing by the 
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chief coastguard, who ordered me to hold my{ 
hands up, and bring my men to the coastguard 
station for a cross-examination. | 

He said that he had heard that there was a_ 
mysterious ship in the neighbourhood, and “I'd | 
like to know what you are doing here?” he | 
added. 

Ignominiously I was obliged to march up 
the beach with my hands aloft, and the whole ' 
population of Belderig vastly enjoying the 
scene. 

Arriving at the office I soon satisfied the coast- , 
guard, who was profuse in his apologies, but 
I told him that he had only done his duty. Re : 
turning to the ship, we weighed anchor and ! 
proceeded on our way. 

It was about six o’clock the next morning, 
when approaching the Stags from the westward, 
that an American destroyer hailed us and asked 
what ship we ere. 

We told her we were the “ Stock Force,” She 
must have heard from the American ship which - 
had overhauled us a few days before who we 
were, for she sheered off and then cruised about 
in our vicinity. 

Very shortly after an upheaval of the water 
appeared about 200 yards astern of him, and 
then a muffled report and volumes of black 
smoke, then another and another. Evidently 
our friend had seen something in the water of 
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which he did not approve, for he was “ laying 
eggs ’’ in good style. The shock of the depth 
charges shook our little ship from stem to 
stern. 

The sea was calm and the sun very bright that 
morning and, as nothing further appeared in the 
water, we paid no further attention to our 
American friend. | 

A few days after this, on Sunday morning, 
I said to my first lieutenant: 

‘“‘I want you to go ashore this morning and 
have a look at the country around Clifton,” 
which is on the westernmost coast of Conneniara, 
a very wild and rugged part. 

So we drew into a little bay close to Bally- 
conelly, and the officer landed there about one 
o’clock in the afternoon. The ‘“ Stock Force ”’ 
was to pick him up at Cleggan. As soon as he 
had landed the boat returned to the ship, and 
we put out to sea and continued our patrol. 

The officer struck inland and intended. to skirt 
around the wireless station at Clifton, so as to 
get away from the beaten track. He thought 
perhaps some marks of wheels or other signs 
of a landing of arms would be more likely to 
be found in some out-of-the-way corner. So he 
proceeded towards the wireless station at Clifton. 

| He had not got very far on his way, when, looking 
‘round, he saw a sergeant of police approaching 
him,*onefhand*on‘his hip. 
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“I want to speak to you,” said the*sergeant ; 
“just wait a minute, will you?” 

He was about fifteen yards away, approaching 
slowly and carefully when, on either side, a 
constable with levelled carbine appeared from 
behind the hill. Evidently a desperate resistance 
was expected, and it would have gone ill with 
the officer had he attempted in any way to 
resist the arrest. 

“Will you be telling us what is your business 
here >? ”’ said the sergeant, as he drew near. 

“ Oh, I’m just out for a walk,” said the officer. | 

“ And which way might you be going, and where | 
did you come from ?”’ he was asked. 

“T just thought to have a look round at Ciufton 
as I passed,” was the reply. “I landed near 
Ballyconelly from a little ship in which I was | 
travelling with my friend the captain. He put 
me ashore to stretch my legs, as I have been in 
her ever since she left Cardiff, but I am not 
much of a sailor. He’s going to pick me up 
at Cleggan to-night. I was not too sure of my — 
way, so I just came round here.” | 

“Well, well, you come along with us,” said 
the sergeant, “‘ and we will talk it over. Have — 
you got any papers on you, or anything?” 

“No,” said the officer; ‘ but you can search 
me if you like.’’ 

During all this time the party were retracing 
_ their steps towards the main road. The con- 
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stablesthad joined in the procession, and they 
listened with eager ears to all that passed between 
their sergeant and the prisoner. A careful search 
was then made of the officer, but as all he had 
on him in the way of papers were a few treasury 
notes, not much was gained by that. 

‘“« Still, you will have to come along with me 
to Clifton,” said the sergeant, ‘‘ to see our in- 
spector. He sent out these chaps,” pointing to 
the constables, “as soon as he got word of your 
ship hanging about. One of the coastguards 
reported that you had landed, and me orders 
are to bring you to him without delay.” 

“How far is it?’ said the officer. ‘ I’m 
sorry to take you so much out of your way on 
a Sunday.” 

‘Oh, sure, that’s all right,” said the sergeant, 
‘* It’s nothing to me to walk three or four miles 
to Clifton, and maybe we'll get a lift presently.” 

Sure enough after about half a mile had been 
covered on the main road towards Clifton, a 
motor car passed and drew up beside a wayside 
public house. 

‘* Sure, that’s Tim McCarthy,” said the sergeant, 
‘‘and his brother Pat, who is the doctor here- 
abouts. They’ll give us a lift, and I’m glad of it 
because it’s coming on to rain. Go on ahead,” 
he told the constables, who were riding bicycles, 
‘and tell the inspector we will be. there very 
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soon. 
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The’, McCarthy’s immediately agreed to give 
the’sergeant and his prisoner a lift into Clifton, 
as they were going that way themselves, if they 
would wait a minute. | 

So the sergeant took his prisoner to the lea-side 
of a house, whose occupants with complacent 
smiles viewed the sergeant’s capture. They were 
young Englishmen employed at the Marconi 
station, and assured their hearers that the station 
was in the hands of the Government, and it 
was all fearfully private. 

“It’s lucky he didn’t get to the station,’ 
said one, “‘the sentry would have probably shot 
him dead. Does he understand English ? ”’ 

The sergeant said he did, and was very non- 
committal as to his prisoner, stating that he 
had just brought him along. The man was a 
dome of discretion. 

The motor car soon came along, and in a deluge 
of rain the pair were driven to Clifton, the 
prisoner thanking his stars that he had been 
saved the ignominy of marching three or four 
miles in his new character amidst the curiosity 
of the people they would have passed. 

The inspector was not in when the head- 
quarters of the police was reached, but the 
head constable ordered the prisoner to his private 
room. ‘The officer was shown a seat, and the 
door having been carefully closed, the head 
constable informed him that he knew all about him. 
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I had called him up on the telephone. I had 
become uneasy after our previous experience, and 
had taken the ship to Cleggan as soon as I had 
landed the officer. There I had got hold of the 
chief coastguard officer and endeavoured, with 
no success at first, to persuade him that I was © 
a naval officer, and that this was one of His 
Majesty’s ships. Finding the coastguard quite 
incredulous, I brought him up to the ship, and 
showed him one or two of the less confidential 
papers on board, and finally proved to him that 
the ‘“‘ Stock Force”’ was indeed a genuine ship 
in His Majesty’s service. I was thus able to 
persuade the coastguard to ring up the police 
station at Clifton and find out if anything had 
been seen of my officer. | 

“We have him arrested,’ said the head con- 
stable at the other end of the wire. ‘ Found 
him loitering about near Clifton wireless station, 
and we have been put on our guard here because 
another fellow landed here about three weeks 
ago with {45 of silver on him, and he was sent 
to the Tower of London.” 

However, the coastguard and I between us 
were able to persuade the head constable to 
release his prisoner, and he promised to do so 
as soon as the prisoner was brought in. 

It proved that, unknown to us, Corporal 
Dowling had landed only three miles south of 
Ballyconelly in a collapsible boat from a German 
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submarine, and very naturally the officer was 
taken to be another of the same kidney. I 
suppose that if I had not telephoned to Clifton, 
my officer would have been taken in shackles 
to the Tower under grave suspicion of Paue a 
confederate. 

The head constable cross-examined the ethic: 
and showed him that he was not quite satisfied 
as to his identity. ae 

‘Sure, and what were you doing ashore like 
that in a boat. Didn't you think someone woud 
be holding you up?’ 

The officer assured him that he was very fond 
of walking, and that he had been feeling‘ none 
too well, and thought to spend Sunday afternoon 
in a pleasant walk through the country. 

He was a dear old chap, the head constable, 
extremely suave, and while doing his duty to 


the best of his ability, did his utmost not to 


give offence in his somewhat awkward predica- 
ment. Finally, however, he must have been 
convinced, for he courteously showed the officer 
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out, apologising for the inconvenience he had been 


put to, and trusting that he felt no offence. 


“On the contrary,’ said the officer, “I think | 


it is a great sign of the efficiency and watchfulness 
of your department that I should have beén 
arrested so soon after my landing.”’ 

“Thank you, sir,’ said the head constable, 
“my name’s Head-Constable FitzPatrick, sir ” 
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Once outside, the officer made his way briskly 
along, glad indeed that he was no longer a suspect, 
and was rid of his friend the sergeant, who gave 
him a cordial farewell as he passed out into the 
street. 

About three or four miles on his way, he 
overtook a young Irishman, who gladly entered 
into conversation and assured him that he was 
a keen Sinn Feiner. | 

‘Sure, we’re after dhrilling at Cleggan twice 
a week,” said he. 

“And who do you have to drill you? ’”’ said 
the officer. | 

“Sure, and there’s some fellows that have 
picked up a bit av it, and they march us round.” 

“How is it the police don’t stop you?” he 
was asked. | 

“Why, how can they?” said the Irishman, 
“The instructors kape in among us, and no one 
can tell who is giving the orders, and they cannot 
very well arrest the lot of us, or else they would 
have to take the whole population there- 
abouts.” 


“Do you really mean to fight the English,” 
asked the officer. 

“Oh, well, I don’t know about that,’ said 
the Irishman, “ but it’s great sport to be after 
dhrilling a bit.” 


‘Do you see any German submarines about 
this localitv ° ”’ 
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“No, and I hope we don’t,” said the Irishman. 
“We would be scared to death av them.” %)°"\: 
' After a while Cleggan was reached, and the 
officer received back on board amidst the chaffing 
of his shipmates, who appeared to think it was 
a great joke being arrested and travelling around 
the road under the care of the police. 

Soon after our Secret Service cruise ended, 
and we returned to the “ legitimate.” 


| CHAPTER XVI 
A FIGHT TO A FINISH 


N July 30th, 1918, the “Stock Force”’ 

had an opportunity of showing her mettle. 

Early in the morning we were making 

our way up channel along the northern coast 
of France. 

By this time we had got the crew well drilled, 
and the nigger was conspicuously placed, leaning 
over the rail in the fore end of the well deck, 
with his pipe in the corner of his mouth. Nothing 
was anywhere visible, and everything seemed 
peaceful and quiet. There was hardly a ripple 
on the water, and somewhere about 8 a.m. the 
‘Island of Guernsey became visible through the - 
morning mist. A little later the sun’s rays 
played on the many glass houses of the island. 
These were plainly visible from the passing 
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collier, and the day seemed as if it were going 
to be absolutely ideal. 

About 8.15 a signal was intercepted by our 
concealed wireless, stating that an enemy sub- 
marine was working roughly on the line between 
Cascquets to twenty miles south of Start Point 
(South Devon). Everything seemed to point to 
this being a good day for an encounter with 
' Fritz. We were in a position where we could 
alter our course without much suspicion being 
caused by any watching craft. I accordingly 
ordered that we steer so as to pass five miles 
south of Lizard Point, thus assuring that we 
pass right through the area in which the sub- 
marine had heen reported. The new course 
tallied with that of a ship bound from Havre 
to Cardiff. 

About 10 a.m. two French seaplanes came! 
upon the peaceful scene and started to fly about ' 
over the ship. First they went ahead, then 
astern, and finally dropped two messages, which 
we picked up by our boat. After we had got 
them on board they turned out to be little red 
buoys with a tally attached, advising us that there | 
was a submarine in the vicinity, and that we had 
better clear out at once. 

Nothing suited us better and we continued 
to stand on our course, but the two seaplanes | 
were a trouble. They spoilt our game, and we 
wanted to get rid of them; but there seemed 
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no way to’ communicate with them without 
giving ourselves away, so all we could do was 
to grin and bear it, and pray that they would 
lear off. That day there was a lot said on 
the lower deck about seaplanes. 

They went ahead and then on the bows. 
Suddenly several loud explosions occurred. The 
seaplanes had dropped some bombs on what 
was evidently an oil slack, but with no apparent 
result. They hung around and appeared to be 
convoying the ship. During all this time every- 
body on board was cursing the seaplanes for all 
they were worth. ‘‘ Why don’t they buzz off? ”’ 
was the remark heard on all sides. The seaplanes, 
however, thinking that they were doing us a 
good service, continued to escort us through 
the danger zone. This went on for several hours, 
the ship steering her course, the two French 
seaplanes escorting us. 

At noon one of the seaplanes alighted on 
the water. By this time I was thoroughly fed 
up with them and wished them further. The 
day was ideal for the work in which we were 
engaged, and all we wanted was to be left to 
ourselves. The Frenchmen, however, were appa- 
rently worked up to such a state of excitement 
that they would have dropped a bomb on a sprat 
had it appeared. 

The seaplane that had alighted on the water 
appeared to have something wrong with it, so 
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; 
I altered my course to render any assistance | 
I could, and also to tell him to clear out. Before» 
we could reach her, however, she had risen again, ; 
and then, the pair of them, after a valedictory | 
circling around the ship, made off for the coast 
of France, satisfied in their own minds that they 
had saved a very stupid and dull-witted, not | 
to say dirty little craft from her fate. 

The ship continued to plough her way on | 
towards the supposed destination, and all through 
the afternoon a specially good look-out was 
kept. The first. dog watch-keepers relieved the 
afternoon watch from their trying duties, and : 
these continued to keep a good look-out, realising . 
that anywhere on this peaceful scene might | 
lurk a ‘' U”’ boat. 

The officer on watch was walking up and 
down the bridge, giving a keen glance round 
when he came to each wing of the bridge. 

Suddenly, when looking over the starboard 
side, he saw a commotion in the water some 
considerable distance away. 

After gazing at it intently for a second, won- — 
dering if it were a school of porpoises, he saw | 
that it was the track of a torpedo coming direct — 
for the ship. He instantly struck the alarm, 
at the same time ordering the helm to be ~ 
put hard over and the engines full speed 
astern. At this moment the majority of those 
on board were having tea, the officers being 
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seated in the saloon discussing the events of the 
morning. 

One and all quickly and quietly got to our 
stations. I reached the bridge just in time to 
see the torpedo, then about fifty yards off, coming 
direct for the ship. She was coming very slowly 
in the end, having been fired at a long range 
and appearing to have very nearly run her 
distance. It looked to everybody on the bridge 
as if the torpedo would pass ahead ; but suddenly, 
to my amazement, it took a turn in towards 
the ship and struck us abreast of No. 1 hatch. 

The damage done’ was indescribable. The ship 
was only 161 feet over all, with a beam of 29 feet, 
and the torpedo had hit direct on the second 
watertight bulkhead, forcing it clean through 
the other side of the ship. The forward end 
of the bridge went entirely, and all I recollected 
was going up in the air, and coming down to find 
myself underneath the chart-table. Probably, 
if I had been a light weight, the chart-table 
would have won. 

The whole fore deck was bent, the derricks 
were blown overboard, and up went an awful 
shower of flotation planks, unexploded 12-pounder 
shells and debris caused by the explosion. ‘This 
lot came down ‘again with an awful clatter, 
wounding ail the people on the bridge except 
myself, by virtue of having won the race with 
the chart-table. ° 
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| 


Immediately after this came cown a huge | 


deluge of water that had been thrown up by 
the explosion. This drenched us all to the 
skin and, combined with the explosion, caused 
many who were in the vicinity to become violently 
sick. 

I asked one of the men on the bridge after- 
wards what he really thought had happened at 
that moment. 

“Well, sir,” he said, “if you really want to 
know, I thought the end of the world had come.” 

My first thought on recovering myself was, 
‘“‘T wonder how many men have been lost,”’ and 
getting up from beneath the wreckage, I surveyed 


the damage forward. Just at that moment I | 


caught sight of the nigger, and he was in such 


a condition that I really had to roar with laughter. - 


Stowed in the forward end of the hatch was 


| 


| 


| 
| 
! 


a quantity of paint. This had all gone up in | 


the air with the explosion. The nigger had 
stepped from ‘beneath the forecastle just in 


time to receive the full benefit of a big tin of | 


white paint, and instead of being black, he was 
white. At the moment I caught sight of him 
he was trying to get the paint out of his eyes. 
He looked a beautiful sight, and no one would 


have taken him for a nigger, which was the | 


role I wanted him for in the “ panic party.” 
As soon as we had recovered ourselves, the 
officers and the crew on the bridge hurriedly 
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went to their stations, while I went down to 
find out the number of our casualties. To my 
intense surprise I discovered that there had 
‘been nobody killed, which was marvellous, con- 
sidering that some of the men were going to 
their stations right alongside where the torpedo 
had exploded, and yet had escaped with their 
lives. 

A number were wounded, and these were 
quickly got down on to the ‘tween deck. On 
looking round I found one poor fellow, an officers’ 
steward named Starling, pinned in a mass/of 
wreckage underneath a 12-pounder gun. It would 
have taken a working party an hour to get him 
out, and time was valuable. . 

The ship was settling down by the head, and 
I wondered how long she was going to float, so 
I told him that he would have to remain where 
he was for the present, and we would get him 
out at the first possible opportunity. On my 
telling him tlus he said quite cheerfully : 

“All right, sir, Pil lay quiet until you let me 
know.” . 

I asked him some time afterwards what he 
recollected of this event. 

‘“‘ Well, sir,” he said, “I lay quiet there after 
you had left and the ‘abandon ship party’ 
had gone, and the first thing that I remember 
was the black cat making her way forward.” _ 

The water had risen considerably, and the 
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cat, it appeared, had been blown up in the ex- 
plosion, and had ended up by being buried 
beneath some debris and in the water. She 
had managed to extricate herself from this, and 
the steward watched her get up on the top of 
a plank, very carefully shake herself like a dog, 
and then, with her hair all standing on end, 
her tail up, start to pick her way gingerly and 
carefully over the debris to a dry spot. 

After having got the wounded down on the 
‘tween deck, which by this time was also filling 
rapidly with water, we manned the two after 
4-inch guns, which were luckily all right, except 


that the tremendous column of water had smashed | 


in the roof of the foremost one. The guns’ crews, 
however, immediately got up some oars as props, 
so that everything from the outward appearance 
appeared quite natural. 

The “‘ panic party,” who had been carrying 
out their theatrical performance, were then ordered 
to shove off. The wounded were now locked 
down in the ‘tween deck, where the surgeon, 
above his knees in water, worked and attended 
to their injuries. They were shut down like rats 
in a trap, and could not possibly have escaped 
had the ship foundered. 

The steward was lying pinned in the range 


end of the fore-gun, the two after guns’ crews 


were lying on their stomachs waiting for what 
was to happen, while the engine-room staff 
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remained at their posts. The ship was settling 
rapidly by the head, and at one time I felt she 
would not last much longer, but the wood which 
had been so splendidly stowed kept us up. 

The “abandon ship party” pulled off on 
_ to the port bow, where they lay waiting for what 
would happen. The fore end of the ship having 
been entirely shattered, voice-pipes and wire 
reel control gone, the only place left from which 
to control the ship was the after gun house, 
from which I could see nearly all round except 
right ahead. 

Luckily the voice-pipes between the two guns 
remained intact, so that I was able to communi- 
cate with the others. 

Everybody lay quiet on board the poor little 
‘ship, which by this time had practically her 
forecastle submerged. Everywhere the water was 
rising rapidly except in the engine room, which, 
being in the stern, remained comparatively dry. 
We were all keyed up to a state of high tension. 
We knew the submarine was hanging about 
watching our every movement through her peri- 
scope. If anyone had made the slightest mistake, 
betraying the fact that there was anyone on 
board, it would have meant another torpedo, 
and then good-bye to us all. 

After having carefully surveyed the ship through 
her periscope, the submarine came to the surface 
about half a mile off and lay there. Two men 
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appeared on the conning tower intently watching 
the ship for any suspicious movement. 

After they had scrutinised us for some fifteen 
minutes, they were evidently almost satisfied, 
and started to go slowly towards the boat. The 
“abandon ship party ’’ then pulled slowly down 
the port side of the “ Stock Force ’”’ about 300 
yards off. 

The submarine was still carefully surveying 
the ship. When she got down on to the port 
bow, about 400 yards distant, she stopped again 
and watched the ship. She was a very shy 
bird. 

Now was coming the critical moment. Every- 
body on board lay absolutely quiet and hardly 
daring to breathe. After this scrutiny the sub- 
marine appeared to be quite satisfied, and came 
very slowly down the port bow of the ship, 
following the boat, which by this time had got 
in a position where, if the submarine approached 
her, she would be in the range of both guns. 

The submarine came on slowly, awfully slowly. 
It seemed ages before she got on the beam where 
both the 4-inch guns could bear. Time after 
time the after-gunner and myself peeped through 
the little crack we were using as an observation 
position, but, no, the submarine was not yet 
in a satisfactory position to open fire on her. 
At last she reached the fatal spot. 

‘Submarine bearing, red 90, range 300 yards, 
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stand by,” I whispered through the voice- 
pipes; then, a second or so later, ‘‘ Let go.” 

Down fell the shutters of both guns witl 
a crash. I started violently at the noise. It 
must have been the surprise of her life for the 
submarine. The after 4-inch gun being stowed 
on the port beam, was right on the bearing when 
the flaps went down, and her first shot passed 
over the top of the conning tower, bringing down 
the periscope and wireless. The second shot hit 
the conning tower, and from reports afterwards 
received from the “ abandon ship party,’ who 
were about seventy yards ahead of the subrharine, 
shifted this bodily on one side and blew one 
man, evidently the commanding officer, into 
the air. . 

By this time the forward 4-inch gun had 
trained round, and her first shot hit on the hull 
of the submarine, just below the conning tower. 
After this shot the submarine seemed to shake 
herself and she sank a little by the stern, the 
bows coming up to a corresponding angle. A lot 
of loose smoke, and what appeared to be steam, 
began to pour out of her. The first shot from 
the forward gun had evidently exploded inside 
the submarine. She now presented a large im- 
mobile target into which shell after shell was 
poured. Gradually she sank by the stern, her 

bows coming right up out of the water. 

- During this time the ‘‘ abandon ship party ” 
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were in a splendid position to see the effect of 
_the ship’s firing, being at the most only about 
seventy yards ahead of the submarine. When 
the'flaps went down, the white ensign went up 
and the first gun fired, they got up in the boat 
and yelled themselves hoarse, waving their caps 
and cheering time after time until the Hun 
sank. 

The effect of the firing had evidently disturbed 
the trim of the “Stock Force.” After the 
submarine had sunk she started to take a big 
list to starboard, and it became apparent that 
she saw no reason to keep afloat much longer 
now her work was accomplished. The “ abandon 
ship party’”’ was recalled, and after they had 
been picked up, we started to get under way to 
try and close the land and, if possible, beach her. 

All the compasses had gone in the explosion. 
We were also in a critical condition. There were 
a number of wounded on board the ship, the 
wireless had gone, and there were no means of 
getting into communication with anyone, or of 
steering except by sun and wind. 

Our first task after the submarine had sunk, 
was the rescuing of the rating who had been 
lying pinned underneath the forward gun. He 
uttered no word of complaint during the awful 
period of waiting for the submarine to be lured 
into the position where the “‘Stock Force’s”’ guns 
could bear. 
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Ail hands turned to with a will, for the water 
had crept nearly up to him. However, we got 
him safely out, but in an unconscious condition. 
Immediately after this the rest of the wounded, 
who had been put down on the ‘tween deck, 
which by now had nearly three feet of water 
on it, were got up on the main hatch, so that 
they could be better attended to by the doctor. 

After this every man who was able to started 
with hand pumps, buckets, in fact, anything 
that would hold water, to bail. The boat accom- 
modation was not sufficient for all of us, so. 
another small party started to construct rafts. 
Despite our efforts, the water gained rapidly, 
which taking into consideration that there was 
a 40 foot hole in the little ship, was hardly to 
be wondered at. It was the timber which had 
been so tightly packed in her that kept her 
afloat so long, and had so materially helped to 
gain the victory over the Hun. — 

The bulkhead between the stoke-hold and the 
engine room had started, and despite every effort 
made to shore it up and stop the leaks, it continued 
to make water fast. 

A little later on, to everyone’s intense relief, 
a smudge of smoke was sighted on the port bow. 
Presently two little trawlers came on the scene, 
their attention having been drawn by the sound 
of our gunfire. One was immediately ordered along- 
side, to which was transferred the wounded and part 
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of the ship’s company. Two of the officers and 
myself stayed on board with a small volunteer 
crew to attempt if possible to save the ship. 

The stoke-hold and the engine room staff 
worked on down below, until the fires were put 
out by the rapidly rising water, and then the 
chief engineer secured the boilers and came on 
deck. 

The ship now started to heel over tostarboard, 
until she floated the starboard lifeboat at the 
davit head. It became obvious that her last 
‘Moments were coming. Accordingly, the rest 
of the crew, with the exception of the first 
lieutenant and myself, were got away in the 
lifeboat. 

A little previous to this two small torpedo 
boats had come upon the scene. One of them 
put down a small boat and sent over to rescue 
us both. The first lieutenant and myself got 
out on to the port side and sat on the rubbing 
streak, not liking to leave the ship that we had 
fitted out, and for which we entertained such an 
affection. It was no good, however. She was 
going, and was now practically lying on her 
side. We therefore got into the dinghy and were 
put on board the T.B. 

A minute or so afterwards the poor little 
“‘ Stock Force ’”’ sank to her last home. She had 
been torpedoed 27 miles from the shore, and 
it was particularly hard to have got her almost 
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within sight of land—the shore was only eight 
miles away—-and then to lose her. 

We all landed at Devonport early the next 
morning. The wounded were carted away to 
the hospital, where they were carefully attended 
to. The remainder of the crew, many of them 
suffering from shock, were accommodated in the 
barracks. 

I should like to say a few words about the 
behaviour of my officers and crew. It was 
beyond all praise. Their coolness and courage 
throughout the action were worthy of the best 
traditions of the British Navy. Although many 
of them were suffering from wounds, and others 
from the tremendous shock sustained through 
the torpedo striking so small a ship, everyone 
went about their duties, which included lying 
doggo for a full forty minutes on the part of the 
gun crews, and later stoking in a stoke-hold 
fast filling with water; all this was done as 
if. exercising their quarters. ‘The success of this 
action was due to their splendid behaviour. 

A few extracts from the Commander-in-Chief’s 
covering letter and the Secretary of the Admiralty’s 
reply will be of interest. 

Admiral to Admiralty :—‘‘ This is one of the 
best examples of coolness, discipline, and 
good organisation that I have ever come 
across. Number one hold was a huge gash 
in a little ship, and yet everybody went 
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to their stations as usual. None gave the 
ship away by a careless or stupid movement 
or action. When the smaliness of the ship 
and the force of the explosion are considered, 
it is hard to understand how the officers and 
men could have stood the shock so well.’ 


Secretary of the Admiralty to Admiral :— 

. “TI am to acquaint you that their Lordships 
concur in your high opinion of the coolness, 
discipline and good organisation in this 
action, and I am to request that an ex- 
pression of their appreciation may be con- 
veyed to all concerned. I am further to 
inform you that the King has been pleased 
to approve of the following honours to 
officers and men for their services on this 
occasion.” 


This list included the awarding of a Conspicuous 
Gallantry Medal to the rating who had lain under 
the gun, and no one more richly deserved it. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE ‘‘ SUFFOLK COAST ’”’ ON TOUR 


FTER the loss of the ‘‘ Stock Force,” I 
| A had hoped to get “a little drop of 

leave,’ but the Admiralty decided other- 
wise. I was instructed, immediately I reported 
myself, to set to work and find another ship 
with a view to her being turned into a “Q” 
boat. 

I accordingly proceeded to Liverpool, where, 
after several days’ search in the local and neigh- 
bouring docks, I had to confess that there was 
nothing suitable. 

I fell back upon Lloyd’s Shipping Register, and 
there tumbled across the Coast Line, and finally 
fixed upon the “ Suffolk Coast.”’ I found that 
she was at Leith, and promptly started off to 
see if she would prove to be what I hoped. 

271 
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The%upshot was that I reported favourably 
upon her to the Admiralty, and returned to 
Queenstown. 

I was commanded by my Admiral to prepare 
the plans of the necessary alterations. This I 
did in twenty-four hours, assisted by the con- 
structive department of the dockyard. Three 
days later the ‘‘ Suffolk Coast ”’ arrived. Then 
we got to work and for nine weeks laboured 
incessantly at turning the “‘ Suffolk Coast ’’ from 
a peaceable collier into a “‘ Mystery Ship.” 

On November roth she sailed from Queenstown 
to test her guns. Owing to bad weather she 
had to put into Milford Haven on the following 
day, only to be greeted by the hoarse throated 
hooters of all the ships in the neighbourhood 
—it was the Armistice. 

And that is why the “ Suffolk Coast” is a 
disappointed ship. She had been told that she 
was to become a ship-of-war, and then, within 
twenty-four hours of her being ready to “‘ do 
her bit,” the Hun threw up the sponge. The 
“ Suffolk Coast’? was very hurt about it. 

On the day following we left for Plymouth, 
where the men had forty-eight hours well-earned 
leave. They had worked like navvies at getting 
the ‘‘ Suffolk Coast ’”’ ready for sea. 

Out of Plymouth we proceeded to test our 
guns, which seemed rather farcical under the 
circumstances, but it had to be done. ‘Then we 
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were told that we were to become a show ship, 
and tour round the ports of England, telling 
people how it had been done. 

Neither the ‘Suffolk Coast’’ nor her crew 
liked this change. They had hoped for other 
things. However, it had to be done — 

It was necessary to train the crew as guides, 
in order to show the great British Public how 
its money had been expended. Then we started 
to show ourselves in London. ‘ 

From the first the whole thing was a wonderial 
success. People came from far and near and 
stood for hours in queues to look over the ship. 
When we had finished in London we went up to 
Newcastle and other East Coast ports, and finally 
returned to London once more. 

During this time many curious incidents oc- 
curred on board the “ Suffolk Coast.” The 
following are some typical examples. 

As a‘guide the rligger was particularly success- 
ful. He took his. new duties seriously, and proved 
a great source of amusement to us all. 

He would shepherd his party together’ and 
practically drive them before him. Every point 
of interest le came to, such as the periscope, 
wire reel, etc., he would impressively point to 
and say: 

‘“‘Dis am de periscope, mark my words, you 
hear what I say. Dis am de periscope, and 
don’t you forget it.” 


: 
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One dav he was showing a party the forward 
wireless room. He impressively told them that 
this was the forward wireless room, and so an 
auxiliary one only, and that they were to bear 
it in mind, and that later he would ask them 
some question about it. 

He went on taking them round the ship till 
he got into the main wireless room, when he 
remarked : 

“Dis am de main wireless room. You under- 
stand? Now what am dat I showed you 
forward 2?” 

He was intensely annoyed because they did 
not recollect that it was the auxiliary wireless 
Troon. , 

“What de use of me wastin’ my bref if you 
don’t remember,” he said irately. He’s an artist, 
is our nigger. 

The public showed the greatest interest in all 
details of the ship’s fixtures. One afternoon an 
old gentleman, who had been carefully con- 
ducted round the ship, and had asked in- 
uumerable questions, got as far aft as the 
stoke-hold. He had been a great trial to 
the guide, who had very carefully and quietly 
answered every question that had been put to 
him. | 

The dear old gentleman looked up at th- 
stoke-hold ventilator, and drawing the seama: 
to him by the arm, said: 
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‘Can you tell me, my good man, what that 
is for?” 

The seaman, who by this time was fed up, 
said: ‘“ Well, sir, it’s a great secret. We don’t 
as a rule tell anybody, but as I can see you 
takes an interest, I'll just explain. You see, 
sir, the majority of these guns can only fire 
straight, but when our captain sees a submarine 
away in a position we cannot get at ‘1m, and 
he feels as though we ought to fire round the 
corner, he orders us to get them there ends on 
the muzzles of the guns. You'd reallv be sur- 
prised, sir, to see how them guns fires round 
the corner,’ he added earnestly. 

Another visitor, a lady this time, had been 
going slowly along the ‘tween deck, and suddenly 
saw the big fire-axes, which were hanging up in 
case they were needed for demolition work by 
the fire party. 

This dear lady somehow got hold of the idea 
that these axes were really used to chop off 
the fingers of German sailors as they came up 
the ship’s side from their sinking “U” boat. 
Nothing would get this out of her mind, and the 
versatile sailor, observing that she was satisfied 
with her own explanation as to their use, leit 
it at that. 

It was the usual custom to wash down the 
decks fore and aft in’ the early morning, and 
have the ship cleaned up ready for exhibition 
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at ro a.m. Shortly after ten one morning a 
dear old lady made her way on board, and was 
taken round the ship by one of the seamen. 

She inspected everything with the greatest 
interest. She asked what this was for and what 
that was for, but the things that seemed to 
stick in her mind most were the periscopes. 

She said to the seaman who was taking her 
round: ‘‘ Why do you want these periscopes ? ”’ 

‘Well, mum, you see,” he replied, ‘ they are 
for the captain to look at the “ U ” boat without 
being seen.”’ 

Time after time she asked this same question, 
the thing evidently rankling in her mind, till 
she got upon the deck aft, and, looking round, 
exclaimed : 

“Ah! of course I understand. I see you 
submerge. The decks are still wet.” 

That reminds me of another story. One 
day a bishop from an inland town had 
been invited by an admiral of the port to come 
and inspect the ships in the port on Sunday. 
The reverend gentleman had never been to 
a naval port before, and was immensely interested. 

In the forenoon he visited the ‘“ Heather,”’ 
and was requested to take the morning service 
on board. He assented with pleasure, and the 
order was given to “rig church.” 

Benches were taken up into the mess flat, , 
chairs put out for the officers, hyinn books 
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and prayer books distributed, desks draped with 
a flag to serve as a pulpit and reading desk for 
the bishop, and ‘all hands” were piped to 
church. } 

The usual Church of England service for those 
at sea was read, and the bishop gave a short 
sermon, or rather an address; but, however 
enthusiastic he may have been about the service, 
his mind was evidently too full of what he had 
seen among the ships and the men that manned 
them to be able to concentrate upon the subject 
about which he had started to speak, and all 
he could talk about was what he had seen at 
the port. 

At the conclusion of his address, he gave a 
few sound remarks about the question of religion, 
and how sailors could best apply it to themselves, 
saying : 

“That’s all I have to say to you to-day, my 
dear brothers, and I want you all to think about 
what I have just told you when you go home 
to-day’; forgetting at the moment that he 
was taking the service in the very place which 
was serving as the men’s home. — 

One of the yarns, and perhaps the most amusing 
of all, is one I overheard in walking’along the — 
deck aft in one of the northern ports. 

A guide evidently much ‘harassed by manv 
questions, at last grew desperate, and pointing 
to the ship’s funnel, which was then devoid of 
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smoke, declared to a large party which he was 
showing round : 

‘There you see absolutely the latest gun we 
have in the service, an anti-aircraft gun, capable 
of fetching down any airship which ever flew.” 

Of course one of the visitors remarked at 
once: “‘QOh, that’s the funnel, anybody knows 
that.” 

But the guide, not to be beaten, replied: 
“Oh, of course, it has to be camouflaged, and 
when nct on duty as a gun, it serves as a smoke 
stack.” 

I waited to see the effect of this man’s wonderful 
lie upon the party ; but they apparently mystified 
by what they had previously seen, took it all 
in, and although I had expected them to burst 
out into roars of laughter, remained absolutely 
qtiet. | 

Late one Sunday afternoon, when we were 
exhibiting in London, and the police at the 
gates were struggling to keep in order a large 
queue who wished to see the mystery ship, 
there came down a man who bore a great resem- 
blance to Sir Eric Geddes. He came up to the 
sergeant on duty and said: | oo 

“T am Sir Eric Geddes. I wish to see the 
mystery ship.” 

‘The sergeant never suspecting that he was 
other than he said, cleared a way immediatel-. 
ind he was passed towards the ship’s gangway, 
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one policeman running ahead to warn the officer 
of the watch that Sir Eric Geddes was approaching. 

The officer of the watch immediately sent a 
messenger up to my cabin, telling me that Sir 
Tiric Geddes was coming on board. 

I had been very busy working on some papers ; 
but immediately dropped them, put on my cap 
and ran for the gangway, ready to receive the 
First Lord when he came over the side. 

As the policeman ushered lim to the gangway 
aud the offiecr of the day, who was down by 
the turnstiles, saluted, I had an opportunity of 
looking at him. ‘to my mind he was not Sir 
TIeric Geddes, but as I had only seen the First 

,Lord from a distance, I was not absolutely 
certain. 

He came over the gangway, and I duly saluted 

~ him. My suspicions had been aroused, and no 
doubt the Admiralty would have informed me 
if the First Lord had contemplated visiting the 
ship. However, by way of an opening, I said: 

“Good day, sir; are you Sir Eric Geddes ? ” 

“Yes, I am,” he said. | 

I then asked him whether he would like to 
see all round the ship, and he replied that he 
would, and that was what he had come for, 
at the same time remarking: ‘“ My friend, David 
Lloyd George, sent me down.”’ 

This confirmed my suspicions that he was not 
Sir Eric Geddes, as no Virst Lord of the Admiralty 
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would have passed such a remark in coming 
aboard a naval ship. However, to gain time, 
and to get on to the Admiralty by telephone, 
which was in my office, I asked him to come 
along to my cabin and sign the visitors’ book, 
which he duly did, signing himself ‘ XI., Suir 
Eric Geddes, O.B.E.’’ What the “ XI.’’ meant 
I did not know. | 

I then sent for an officer to take him round 
the ship, so that I could personally speak to 
the officer in charge of the Intelligence Department 


After having confirmed that this man could not | 


possibly be Sir Eric Geddes, the Admiralty 


instructed me to have him placed under arrest — 


for impersonating the First Lord; which I did, 
On arrival at the police station, at which he 
was charged, he insisted that he was Sir Eric 
Geddes, and later, on examination by a medical 
officer, it was found that he was insane. 

Some four weeks afterwards, when I made 
enquiries as to this poor fellow’s whereabouts, 
I heard that he was in an asylum, and still firmly 
under the impression that he was the First Lord 
of the Admiralty. 

Each afternoon, when on view in London, I 
had to go up to the Admiralty to report. One 
day the officer in charge of the department I 
was working under said: “I have just heard a 
most amusing yarn.” 

That afternoon had been an official War 
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Office view, and a certain distinguished officer 
from the War Office had been taken round the 
ship, and had returned to the Admiralty after. 
wards to thank the department concerned for 
the courtesy shown to him while he had been 
on board. He suddenly said: 

“I had no idea that torpedoes were such 
human things.” 

Asked what he meant, he said: 

“Well, I met the captain of the ‘Q’ ship, 
and he had me shown round, and it was explained 
to me the difference between our torpedoes and 
those of the Germans. I was told that the 
German torpedoes would only run in a certain 
direction, but our later torpedoes would do 
anything they were told. In fact, if the torpedo 
was fired at a ship and missed it, she would 
turn round and come back again. If she missed 
it again, she would turn round again and would 
continue this movement until she had hit the 
ship.” 

This War Office officer evidently believed it, 
and the officer in charge of the department raised 
his eyebrows and said: 

“Yes! Where did you get your information ? 
Surely the captain did not tell you this? ” 

So, after a little hesitation, the officer said: 

“No! It was not the captain, but it was 
the seaman who took me round.” 

When I returned to the ship I made enquiries 
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as to who the bright gentleman was who had 
sprung this yarn, and found out that it was our 
own torpedo expert, who had taken this glorious 
opportunity to pull an officer’s leg. 

When visiting one of the northern ports, I 
received a message from the officer of the day 
that two ladies had complained that they had 
not received value for their shilling admittance 
fee. .As this was the first complaint I had | 
received during the exhibition of HuALS. “ Suffolk 
Coast,” which had been running for nearly a 
month, I decided to interview these complainauts. 
I accordingly sent instructions down to the officer 
on duty to send them up to me. | 

I had on my writing table a massive silver | 
cigarette case, with an autograph scrawled across 
the corner. This had been presented to me 
some two yeais previously, and I set great vaiue 
on it. 

The ladies were shown up to my cabin, and 
I received thein in the inner cabin. I opened 
the conversation by remarking : 

“Good afternoon; what is it that you wish 
to complain about ? ”’ 

Thev said that they had nat been shown all 
round the ship, and that they felt that the shilling 
they had paid for admittance had been an 
extortion. 

Knowing that they had been taken all round, 

I feit annoyed and remarked that the shillin: 
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they had paid was for charity purposes, and 
did not in any way benefit anybody on hoarc 
the ship. However, I pointed out that their 
complaint was the first that had been received, 
and that if they wished to view the ship again, 

would get a special gtjde to see that everything 
was carefully explained to them. 

Just at that moment the telephone in my 
outer cabin rang, and I went to attend to it. I 
was absent, I suppose, for about thirty seconds. 
On my return I again sat down at my desk, 
rang for the guide, and said that I hoped they 
would be satisfied with the second inspection, 
and would not feel in any way that they had 
been defrauded. 

Some hours later, when everybody had left 
the ship, and I was going ashore, I looked round 
for thy cigarette case. It was gone. Only then 
I realised that the complaint was a bogus one, 
and that their object was to get into my cabin 
and annex a souvenir. This was my first ex- 
perience of the souvenir hunter, and if I had 
known they intended taking anything, I would 
willingly have given them almost anything 
but this silver cigarette case. 

On one occasion a fussy old gentleman 
was being taken round by a guide who came 
from Dublin. He had been asking the man 
various silly and irresponsible questions. At 
last, at one of the after gun houses, the seaman 
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was carefully explaining to him how the thing © 
fell and how the gun fired. 

After looking at it a long time, he said: 

‘“How long does it take to fire the first 
round ? ”’ 

“Sure,” said the gtide, “before the steel 
flap has time to fall the shell has made its way 
through it. The side is like a pepper dredge 
when we've finished the action.” | 

The old gentleman swallowed the yarn and 
went his way satisfied. 

There can be no doubt about the success of 
the ‘‘ Suffolk Coast ’’ as a show ship. People 
have a very warm corner in their hearts for the 
Silent Service, but they like the corner of the 
veil sometimes to be lifted. How wisely the 
Admiralty acted in deciding to give people an 
opportunity of seeing the “ Suffolk Coast’ only 
those who overheard the remarks can appreciate. 
The public were pleased and they were proud, 
and more than that can no one desire. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
CONCLUSION 


TT: “Q” boat has come and gone, the: 
meteor of naval warfare. Whatever the 
future may hold for the British Navy, 

there will be no more “Q” boats. Before the 
next naval war, submarine construction will 
have made such rapid strides as to render laugh- 
able the transparent deceptions of these dis- 
reputable little tramp-warships. Even now our 
own “ K”’ class of submarines could treat with 
disdain such imposters as the “ Suffolk Coast.” 
The success of the “QO” boat service must 
not be judged by the number of “U” boats 
accounted for, although this was not in- 
considerable; but rather by the fact that 
it taught the Hun to be cautious in the way 
in which he approached merchant vessels. The 
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result was that many escaped that would 
otherwise inevitably have been lost. The sub- 
inarine commanders had to look for a potential 
“(Q”’ boat in every apparently harmless merchant 
vessel that was sighted. He dare not approach 
on the surface, lest she proved to be a “Q” 
boat, and when submerged her speed was only 
some eight or ten knots an hour. Thus a ship 
with a superior or even equal speed frequently 
managed to get away, thanks to the Hun dread 
of the “QO” boat. 

The Hun was made to expend thousands of 
torpedoes without result. “‘ In-fighting ’’ became 
too dangerous a game to his way of thinking, 
and he came to depend more than ever upon 
his torpedoes. ‘This expenditure of ammunition 
was a serious item; for it must be remembered 
that a torpedo is in itself a miniature mechanical 
ship, with her own engine, worked by compressed 
air. Her cost runs into four figures. Another 
factor was that the ordinary German “ U”’ boat 
carried ten torpedoes. The ‘Q” boat caused 
her to waste many of these and forced her back 
to port. Thus the period of her activity was 
shortened. 

In the early days of unrestricted submarine 
warfare, Fritz would approach a merchant ship, 
fire a shot across her bows, order her crew away, 
and then force one of the boats to convey a 
boiabing party aboard. It was a much cheaper 
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thing to destroy a ship by bombs secreted in her 
vital parts than to fire at her torpedoes. 

The Hun also “ got the wind up” very badly, 
and developed a habit of going home and re- 
porting doughty deeds that existed nowhere 
outside the radius of his imagination. The Ger- 
man Naval Authorities became suspicious, and 
insisted on proof being produced. Even they 
saw that lies, however plausible, do not win a 
war. This was the best thing that could happen 
to ‘‘Q” boats, as the Hun was bound to approach 
if he wanted to secure the ship’s papers as proof 
of his having sunk her. 

'It will therefore be seen that the influence 
of ““Q” boats upon the war was a far more 
considerable one than could be indicated by 
the actual number of sinkings of “‘U”’ boats. It 
was a case of the moral outweighing the material 
effect of the new warfare. . 

To the courage and dogged perseverance of 
the officers and men of the Mercantile Marine, 
this country owes its victory equally as much 
as to its Army and Navy. But for their in- 
domitable courage, the food supplies of Great 
Britain could never have been secured. They 
represented the passive powers of resistance, 
just as the Navy represented the active powers ; 
but the “Q”’ boat was a kind of “ giddy harum- 
frodite,’ the most lying craft that ever. sailed 
' the seven seas. 
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The “Q” boat was a “ stunt,” possible only 
to a nation of sailors. Officers might be found 
for ‘“Q”’ boats in any country with a sea board ; 
but men—-no! The service required so high 
a standard of courage and self-restraint, coupled 
with stern discipline, that only a seafaring nation 
possessing these qualities could possibly be suc- 
cessful. A touch of “ nerves ”’ in a single member 
of the crew would inevitably have spelt disaster 
for the whole ship’s company. We were. all 
inter-dependent, each upon the other. A cook’s 
mate was as important a factor as the com- 
mander, inasmuch that.if he showed funk it 
was tantamount to throwing up the sponge. 

The greatest test of a fighter is to take punish- 
ment whilst waiting for his chance of a knock- 
out blow. This, in a nutshell, was what “OQ” 
boat work really meant. Unless a man were 
prepared to be torpedoed and shelled without 
making reply until the psychological moment, 
then he was useless for the ‘“Q” boats. He 
had to be ready to lie for hours, possibly suffering 
agonies from wounds, with the knowledge that 
to cry out would mean giving his messmates 
away and thus ensuring the death of the whole 
party. He must be subject toa most rigorous 
discipline, which, among other things, deprived 
him of his greatest pleasure, a smoke on deck. 
He had to go about his business with the know- 
ledge that at any moment he might be blown 
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sky high by a Hun torpedo, and when the critical 
moment came, he had to think, not of himself, 
but of the success or failure of the whole adventure; 
in other words, he must double to action stations 
for “‘ the everlasting wait.” 

Only those who have passed through the 
ordeal know of its tense, almost unbearable 
excitement. The minutes seemed to crawl by, 
hours seemed like days, and one’s heart pounded 
away at a suffocating pace. Yet through it all 
these men preserved their self-control, and, more 
wonderful still, their sense of humour. 

If you ask any of these men why they did it, 
they will almost invariably answer: ‘‘ Well, sir, 
it meant double pay ’’—a matter of about ten 
shillings a week for lower deck ratings. They 
will never acknowledge that it was from a spirit 
of adventure. One of my own men once told 
a visitor to the “‘ Suffolk Coast”: | 

“ We don’t mind explaining the ship to people, 

"he said, “‘ but they expect us to talk about 
nudaes? 

This, in a nutshell, shows the spirit of the men. 

Many years ago our King cried “ Wake up, 
England!’”’ The answer to that’ exhortation 
thas come from all parts of the Empire during 
the last four years; but from nowhere morc 
convincingly than from those who manned the 
mysterious “ Q ”” boats. 


THE END. 
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